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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALEXanprIA, D. C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 2d May. 
BaLtimoreE, Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 
BELFIELD, Va. - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, llth April. 
Fort Smiru, Arks. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 10th May. 
Havanna, W.I. - - Valdes Course (Mr. Garrison’s), 4th Wednesday, 26th April. 
KnoxviLLe, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ect., Wednesday, 26th April. ; 
LovisviLLE, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 12th April. 
MOBILE, Ala. - - - - Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Monday, 27th Feb. 
MonTGomERY, Ala. Bertrand Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 4th April. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th May. 
New YorkK City - Union Course, L. I., J. C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 
PETERSBURG, Va. - Newmarket Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 18th April. 
PHILADELPHIA and CamDEN. J. C. S. M., Camden Course, N. J., 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
RICHMOND, Va. - - Broad Rock Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 25th April. 
Rep BrinGeE, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 

“ me ** ~~ Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, I1th Oct. 
Toronto, U. C. - - Turf Club Spring Meeting, St. Leger Course, in June. 
WasHineaTon, D.C. National Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. 





TROTTING TO COME. 


Beacon Course, N.J. Hoboken, opposite N. Y. City. Regular Spring Meeting in May. 


“6 +“ ss Spring Sweepstakes last week in April, or first of May. 

“6 ai i Match, $500 a side, h. ft., Ripton and Cayuga Chief, mile heats, 
in harness, sulkies, 3d Thursday, 20th April. 

ss “6 se Match, $1000 aside, Ripton and Americus, three mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 3d Monday, 15th May. 

“ ss ss Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, two mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 4th Monday, 22d May. 

“ “ “6 Match, $1000 a side, Riptonand Americus, mile heats, in harness, 


sulkies, 5th Monday, 29th May. 
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GREY EAGLE: 
THE PROPERTY OF A. L, SHOTWELL AND CO., OF KENTUCKY. 





With a Portrait engraved by IIALBERT, after a copy of the original Painting by Trove. 





Tue embellishment of the present number of the “ Register ” 
is the portrait of the gallant Grey Eacir—one of the handsom- 
est, as well as one of the best, performers, that have figured on 
the American Turf. His career was as brief as it was brilliant. 
Had his remarkable powers been more matured, or not overtasked 
at an early age, no limit can be fixed to the undying fame he would 
have acquired. But in a contest in which Vireinia, Louisiana, 
and Krnrucky were engaged, and in which each State had se- 
lected its best and bravest champicns to support its pretensions, 
the eyes of the Grear West were fixed on the young Grey Ka- 
gle. Under such circumstances it did not become his friends to 
shrink from the contest. Uniried at four mile heats, but four years 
old, in comparatively inexperienced hands, and with a jockey car- 
rying thirteen pounds dead weight, he came to the post to decide 
the most important race that has ever occurred west of the Alle- 
ghanies! And nobly did he justify his training and the confidence 
of his friends. But youth unmatured is no match for the hardy 
thews and sinews of early manhood. After a contest almost un- 
paralleled in racing annals for its severity and the indomitable 
game displayed on both sides, victory at length declared itself in 
favor of the older champion. But he did not come out of the 
conflict unharmed. So desperately was every inch of ground dis- 
puted, that the result was doubtful until the moment when the un- 
flinching champion of the West broke down, in a final and bloody 
struggle to retrieve the fortunes of the day, as did the gallant 
KELLERMANN by his furious charge at the head of his cavalry at 
Marengo! Covered with glory, Grev Eagle sunk under the effort! 
But the winner—* a foeman worthy of his steel ”—were his “ wi- 
thers unwrung?” Far from it. Like the Gladiator who had slain 
his rival and regained his freedom, but was too much disabled by 
the contest to enjoy it, Wagner never recovered from this despe- 
rate encounter. ‘Their last memorable contest will go down through 
all ‘Time as one of the most remarkable on record. 

Grey Eagle was bred by Maj. H: T. Duncan, of near Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and was foaled on the 20th of April, 1835. He was got 
by the celebrated Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, 
and that he is not, by any means, “a chance horse,” is demon- 
strated by Ophelia’s produce between 1831 and 1842, for a com- 
plete list of which, as well as her pedigree, and a beautiful por- 
trait of this fine mare, see the “Am. ‘lurf Register” vol. xii., 
pages 110 and 180. For the pedigree of Woodpecker, the distin- 


guished sire of “the Gallant Grey,” see page 166 of the same 
volume. 
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On the 18th of June last, a very large and superb portrait of 
Grey Eagle, engraved in mezzotinto on steel, by Jordan & Halpin, 


of this city, after an original painting by Troye, was published in | 
the “ Spirit of the Times,” and accompanied with a memoir, giving 
his pedigree, characteristics and performances, at length. A de- » 


scription of him, and a detailed report of his two great races with 
Wagner, in 1839, also by the editor, were published i in this maga- 
zine, vide vol. Xi. p. 116—132, Consequently it is unnecessary to 
add more than the following recapitulation of his extraordinary 
performances, merely premising that he was the first Kentucky 
bred horse that ever run a four mile heat, west of the Alleghanies, 
“in the forties !” 





GREY EAGLE’S PERFORMANCES. 
1838. 


Lezington, Ky., Association Course, Friday, May 11—Stallion Poststake for 3 yr. olds; free 

for the get of those stallions whose owners contributed the price of a season to their 

respective horses to the stake, which were Eclipse, $100— Bertrand, $100—Tranby, ° 

$100—Medoc, $75—Woodpecker, $50—Trumpator, $30—Columbus, $30—Richard 

Singleton, $25—ia all, $510. Sub. $100 each. P. P. Mile heats. 
Wm. Buford’s b. f. Medoca, by Medoc, dam by Doublehead..................------ 1 
J W. Feuwick’s ch. f. Misfortune, by Bertrand, dam by Biimmer-.-.......-...----- 2 
M. W. Dickey’s gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, out of the dam of Caroline Scott 4 
Jas. K. Duke’s b. f. by Bertraid, out of the dam of Rodolph 

Time 1:56—1:51. 


Louisville. Ky., Oakland Course, Wednesday, June 6—The Oakland Plate—a Tea Service 
Silver, value $500, ent. $6250; free for all ages, 3 yr. olds catrying 86ibs.—4, 100— 


, L1O— 6, 11s—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; with an allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geld- 
ines. Two mile heats 


we Ce bo 


Mm. T arlton’s b c. Conflict, by Bertrafid, dam by Gallatin, 4 yrs_............---. 1 1 

Chas. Buford’s b. f. by Bertrand, dam by Moses, 3 yrs......2..--2-cc cece cccc cece 5 2 ) 

re hay Dickey’s gr.c. Grey Eagle, by W oodpecker—Ophe iiaby Wild Medley, 3 yrs. 2 3 i 
Antill’s (W.S. Miller’s) ch. f Harpalyce, by Collier, d. by Sea Serpent, 4 yrs. 3 dist. 

: a “Win. Buford’s Mev doca, by Medoc, dam by Doublehead, 3 yrs......----...----- 4 dist. 

Robt. Burbridge’s b. f. Jemima, by Woodpecker, d. by Sir Wm. of Transport,4 yrs. 6 dist. 

Samuel Underwood & Co’s ch c. Sultan, by Collier, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs.....- dist. 

B.S. Creel’s br. f. Wazetta, by Waxy, dam by Kennedy’s Diomed, 4 yrs.....--.--. dist. 


‘Time, 3:56—3:54. Course heavy. 


Louisville, Ky., Oakland Course, Wednesday, Oct. 17—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts - 
SUibs.,dllies S3lbs. Fifteen subs. at $500 each, $100 ft. ‘T'wo mile heats. 


R. B. Tariton’s (M. W. Dickey’s) gr. c. Grey Ecgle, by Woodpecker—Ophelia-..-. a & 
J. W. Fenwick’s ch. f. Queen Mary, by Bertrand, dam BY BrimOl. xa cise cecksnes< 2 2 
J. K. Duke's (A. Haralson’s) ch.f. Maria Duke,by Medoc—Cherry Elliott by Sumpter 3 dist. 
J. as. Ward's b. f. by Bertrand, out of Black-eyed Susan by Tiger.............-.--- 4 dr. 
Time, 3:41—3:43}. 
Louisville, Ky., Oakland Course, Monday, Oct. 22—Poststake for 1838, 1839, and 1840, for \ 


3yr olds, weights as before. Sub. $100 each, h. ft.: the Proprietor to give a Silver 


Piate,value $500 ; 2d best to receive $100 out of the stakes. Closed with eighteen 
subs. Two mile heats. 


Miles W. Dickey’s gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia.........--... 1 1 
W. Buford, Jr.’s ch. ¢. Sthreshley, by Medoc, dam by Paragon............-.-. ee a 
R. Pindell’s ch. f ¢ ‘urculia, by Medoc, dam by ING ccs odetdscsacegaesanensec 3 3 


6S. Burbridge’s b. f. Mary Brennan, by Singleton, dam by Hamiltonian 
Time, 3:485—3:44. 





1839. 

MONDAY Sept, 30—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110— 
6, 118—7 and upwards, i2tlbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Ten subs. at $2000 
each, h. ft, to which the Proprietor added the receipts of the Stands. Four mile heats. 

Jas. S G: irrison’ S ( John Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 


ee ee ee ee a Ne a a eR On nes ER Cato 1 1 
Oliver r & Dic key’s (A. L. Shotwell’s) gr. c. Grey Eagle, by W oodpecker, out of 

CROs BF VG MeOGlOY, © YIBi. ai ccccceccccccarosccacccesecces «Stephen Welch 2 2 
Capt Willa Viley’s ch f. Queen Mary, by Bertrand, dam by Brimmer, 4 yrss...---- 3 3 
Bradley & Steel’s ch. c. Hawk-Eye, by Sir Lovell, out of Pressure’s d. by Jenkins’ 

Bat Ve set, © FEO. cnccecmeedoce OS AEF AR Oe Te OL Nee See Cea se Sea ho dist. 


Time, 7:48—7:44. 
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SATURDAY, Oct. 5~Jockey Club Purse $1500, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 
Jas. S. Garrison’ s (John Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 








ry SS FI ce cacice ikea) Caen ckmedaaashoowe snakes Cato 3 1 1 
A. L. Shotwell’s gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Med- 
Sep SUBicn ccukbnensas duengae sees sae neemeted ines akanbekeekede Stephen Welch. 1 2 * 
Willa Viley’s b f Lmily Johnson, (own sister to Singleton,) by Bertrand, out of 
Santis pad Genet Se Tie, 6 Gihnniccdcnctinarictintsndiapuccntnccoiengnen 2 dist. 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
| ES 9:08 1} let mille... cscccccce 2:08 No time kept, as Grey 
eS ei en 1:52 | Eagle gave way im running 
a ee BeOe F Oe Mic nc knée cence 1:55 | the second mile. 
era BOS} GU PR tcicccccce 1:48 


Time of {st heat.. 7:51 Time of 2d heat.. 7:43 

It will be seen by the report of the time given above—which is 
official—that Grey Eagle and Wagner ran ‘the last three miles of 
their second four mile heat (in their second four mile race within a 
week) in 5:35, and their 8th mile in 1:48! The heat was won by 
barely a neck, after one of the most desperate contests we ever 
saw ! 

Grey Eagle was trained but for three campaigns, in which he 
won $4,600. His services were offered to the public as a stallion 
in 1840, at $100, and he yet remains in Kentucky, where his 
stock is said to be of unusual promise. 











SUMMARY OF ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





From the London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1843. 





Messrs. Weatherby have just published their Book Racing Ca- 
lendar for the past season, with the announcements for the present 
as far as yet arranged. It is a very thick volume (624 pages) to 
analyse ; but the following i is the substance of its leading features. 
The list of proprietors of race-horses gives 697 names, including 
many of the most distinguished members of the British aristo- 
cracy ; the gross number ‘of race-horses actually named for Stakes 
and Plates in England for 1843 is 1184, exclusive of between 
three and four hundred vearlings entered for Stakes for which the 
nominations are made at that age. Of the 1184 named, 509 are 
two-year-olds, 454 three-year- -olds, and 221 four-year-olds and 
upwards. Lord George Bentinck ran 21 horses last year, Lord 
Exeter 17, Lord Chesterfield 16, Colonel Peel “hy (three i in con- 
junction with General Yates), Lord E glinton 14, the Marquis of 
Westminster 11, Mr. Thornhill 9, Duke of Richmond 6. Of the 
engagements for the present year, Lord George Bentinck’s Farin- 
tosh, 3 yrs., stands in 26 Stakes, and his Gaper, 3 yrs., in 19; 
Aristides, 3 yrs.,in 17; Napier, 3 yrs.,in 14; and many others 
to nearly as great an extent. ‘The number of race-courses in 
Great Britain is 140. 

The following new “ Rules and Regulations,” to be observed in 
future by all Subscribers to the Betting-room at Messrs. ‘T'atter- 
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sall’s, were delivered to each Member on his entrance into the 
yard on Thursday, the 9th of February :— 


“1. The subscription to be two guineas per annum, commencing on every 
first of January. 

*“*2. Any gentleman desirous of becoming a subscriber to give one week’s 
notice in writing to Messrs. Tattersall & Son, submitting references for their 
approval. 

«3. Subscribers to be entitled to the entry on the annual settling-day for the 
Derby. Non-subscribers to pay one guinea each. 

‘*4. This Room being under the sanction of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
the Subscribers will be considered to be bound by such rules as the Stewards 
may, from time to time, think fit to adopt for its better regulation. 

“*5. Any Subscriber refusing to comply with any Rule so made, or with any of 
these Rules and Regulations, will thenceforth cease to be a Member of this 
Room, and his subscription for the current year will be forthwith returned to 
him. 


“6. The forty-first Rule of the Jockey Club will be strictly adhered to.” 

This law is as follows :—Where any bettor has been adjudged to be a de- 
faulter by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, notice shall be given to him that he 
will not be permitted any longer to come into the Coffee-Room yard at New- 
market, nor upon the race-course there, until it shall have been certified to the 
Keeper of the Match-oook, by his several creditors, that their claims have been 
satisfied ; and if aftersuch notice he should disregard the prohibition, it shall 
be enforced against him by the usual legal process. At fhe expiration of the 
Spring and October Meetings, the names of such defaulters shall be communica- 
ted to Messrs. Tattersall, in order that they may.also be excluded from the Bet- 
ting-room in their yard. 

The subscription for the present year to commence on the first of March, but 
in 1844 on the first of January. 

By the death of Colonel Crawfurd, which took place on the 5th 
of February, the Mermaid colt for the Derby and Leger, and the 
Ermine filly for the Oaks and Leger, are disqualified. Several 
nominations for Stakes at other Meetings are also void.—Colonel 
Crawfurd was formerly a Captain in the 7th Hussars, and served 
with that regiment in the Peninsula, and was Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He was brother-in-law to 
the late Hon. 'T. Orde Powlett, who died only a few days previ- 
ously, and was a regular attendant of the Doncaster, Liverpool, 
and Newmarket Meetings, and most of the Scotch races. He 
commenced a racing-stud in 1829, and continued it to the time of 
his death. It was always on a limited scale, although somewhat 
larger than usual this season, having three horses in training with 
J. Scott, at Whitewall Corner, Malton. He was not very lucky. 
The Mole, Ermengardis, Shark, and Dolphin, were some of his 
best horses. 

Mr. Foster, the breeder of the following celebrated “ cocktails” 
—Combat, Nike, Bellissima, Conquest, &c.—died some time 
since, consequently all horses named by that gentleman in any 
Stakes become disqualified—amongst others, Conquest, winner of 
the Second Class of the Nursery Stakes at the last Houghton 
Meeting, for the Oaks. 

A draft from Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s stud was submitted to the 
hammer at “The Corner” on the 20th of February, but the only 
lot which fetched a decent price was the bay mare by Emilius, out 
of Nannette, own sister to Glaucus, which was knocked down at 
160 guineas. 











a 
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On the 18th, the sale of the stud of the late Mr. Orde (Bee’s-wing 
excepted) took place at Newcastle, and fetched the following 
prices :—Johnny Boy, 105gs.; Queen Bee, 80gs.; Bee’s-wax, 
42gs.; Lord Collingwood, 42gs.; Orphan Boy, 27gs.; and ch. 
cob, llgs. Bee’s-wing is going to be put to Sir Hercules. 

Mr. Grant having resolved on giving up the Perthshire country, 
has sold his hounds to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and they will 
be transferred to the Baronet’s county at the close of the season. 

In the course of January a dinner was given to Hugh Meynell 
Ingram, Esq., at the King’s Head Hotel, Derby, by the gentlemen 
of the Meynell Hunt, on which occasion a splendid piece of plate 
was presented to that gentleman in testimony of their esteem and 
respect, and as a slight acknowledgment of the spirit and liberality 
with which he has for many years past conducted the hunt. 
Nearly eighty gentlemen sat down to dinner. After the cloth was 
removed, the plate was introduced. ‘The subject (appropriately 
inscribed) was the “ Earth-stopper,” and consisted of several 
figures most exquisitely modelled. E. Miller Mundy, Esq., M.P., 
the chairman of the dinner, presented the plate in a short and 
elegant address, to which Mr. Meynell Ingram replied in appro- 
priate and feeling terms, and the party broke up much gratified 
with the occasion which had called them together. 


Racing Prospects in England.—lIt is with feelings of the highest 
gratification that we call our readers’ attention to the Stakes which 
closed on the second of January. We heartily rejoice at seeing 
several new and popular Sportsmen becoming patrons of the fine 
old English sport of Horse-Racing. ‘Two or three gentlemen, 
who had receded from the 'Turf—that is to say, had given up run- 
ning horses—now figure as subscribers to most of the principal 
Sweepstakes ; amongst the number may be found the name of Mr. 
Gully, whose straight-forward and gentlemanlike conduct has 
gained him the greatest respect among all the true lovers of the 
Turf. We sincerely hope and trust that speculators have had 
sufficient warning respecting reckless bettinz, and that engagements 
for the future may be carried out on a less extravagant mode than 
that of heretofore. ‘The racing public cannot feel too deeply 
indebted to Lord George Bentinck for his indefatigable exertions 
in all matters appertaining to the Turf; indeed, most of the Pro- 
vincial Meetings have been “restored” to something like their 
high and palmy days, “ when George the Third was King,” en- 
tirely through the efforts of Lord George. We truly hope that the 
Noble Lord will have a more successful season this year than he 
experienced in the one gone by. 


SPORTING OBITUARY. 

On the 1st of February died that excellent sportsman, Colonel 
Scourfield, at the Moat, Pembrokeshire. He was not only a Mas- 
ter of Hounds himself, but was the largest subscriber to the Pem- 
brokeshire Hounds. 

On the 12th of February, aged 45, James Broadbridge, of Dunc- 
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ton, near Petworth, Sussex, formerly generally known as “ our 
Jem,” and at that time allowed to be the best cricketer in Eng- 
land. Of late years he has played very little. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s 
Amato, on the 27th of January, winner of the Derby in 1838, at 
Durdans. It having’ become necessary, in consequence of a severe 
inflammation and swelling in the throat, to cast him that an opera- 
tion might be performed to relieve his sufferings, he struggled so 
violently as to injure his back so severely that Sir Gilbert was 
obliged to have him shot to put him out of his misery. 

On the 18th, the celebrated brood-mare, the dam of Nonplus, 
Dido, Her Majesty, &c., the property of Mr. Burton, Morton-upon- 
Swale, aged 24. 

A few days since, at Haburgh, near Brocklesby, a black pony, 
at the advanced age of 43, the property of Mr. E. Johnson, farmer, 


bred by his brother, the late Mr. Francis Johnson, of Cabourn, 
near Caistor. 


The table below (from the London “ Era”) is a list of the 


number of races won by twelve of the most successful jockies in 
the last three years :— 





JOCKEY. 1840 1841 1842 Total. 
Nat Flatman........ eer ea —7——e 162 
Op ” wens: Sore Oo ca wiasata 101 
I i it senenba se ary care 78 
Cartwright ......... i sasdaiond _ errr 7 eeetasee 77 
Whitehouse ........ _ eee Seer Sea 74 
ae BO ieee a A a i aren 69 
ere PD” -ssennden _ ero ere 68 
_ &  Sa a Oy. “dntiewhkbis eee eee 63 
re  aaeerr ae imc oe 
Templeman ........ | es Be. dscuceee eee 62 
Hesseltine.......... ener UT, is hile aantea Ot sdauceaa. ae 
er I‘ ahigindeanaeadh Oe hanionan Pe wactenwe 53 


Nat. Flatman appears to head the list by a large majority, but had poor Co- 
nolly been spared, he would have been very near at the top of the tree. Flat- 
man rides principally for Lord Chesterfield, Colonel Peel, and Mr. Greville ; 
l.ye, for Lord Eglintoun and Dawson's stable; Robinson’s first master is Mr. 
Rush; second master, the Duke of Rutland; he als> generally rides for the 
Dukes of Bedford and Beaufort, and Lord Albemarle ; Cartwright, for Mr. 
Price; Whitehouse, for Mr. Collett, and occasionally the light weights for 
Lord Albemarle ; Marlow, for Alderman Copeland; Rogers, for the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord George Bentinck ; W. Noble, for Mr. Ramsay ; Temple- 
man, for Messrs. Meiklam and Blakxelock, and Colonel Cradock; Hesseltine, 
for hisown stable ; and Chapple for Sir Gilbert Heathcote. 

The other principal jocks are Chifney, who occasionally displays his inimita- 
ble riding in piloting Sc. Franeis on to victory ; William Scott, who rides but 
seldom, and ouly for his brother's stables ; John Day, whose first master is the 
Duke of Portland ; second master, his Grace of Grafton; his sons, who ride 
for Lord Palmerston, Messrs. Etwall and Wreford ; Marson, for Mr. Johnstone; 
Bartholomew, for Mr. Rogers; Wakefield, for Mr. Shelley, and Mr. Isaac 
Day ; Mann, for Lord Exeter; Darling, for Lord Exeter, and Mr. Collins ; 
Pettit, for Mr. Thornhill; Holmes, for Scott’s stable; Neptune Stagg, for 
Lord Milltown; Howlett, for John Dav ; Cotton, for Lord Verulam ;- Macdon- 
ald, for Messrs. Robertson and Theobald; and Butler, Buckle, Oates, Boyce, 
Sly, Crouch, Calloway, G. Noble, Dodgson, and a host of others, who, I be- 
lieve, have no particular masters. Lam, Sir, &c., Brirish Yeoman. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 


Resumed from the March Number of the *‘ Turf Register,” page 121. 


ON DRESSING RACE-HORSES. 

From the repeated and strict orders which a boy, when first put 
to look after a race-horse, has given him by the groom and head 
lad, and from his observations on what he daily sees other boys 
doing, together with the precise regularity of the stable-hours, &c. 
he must naturally conclude, in his own mind, that there can be 
nothing on earth of so much importance as a race-horse ; at least, 
such was my idea when, as a boy, I first entered the stables. Nor 
is it by any means an improper idea for a boy toentertain. Each 
boy is made accountable for every thing used about what he calls 
his own horse, nor does he even give a thought to any other. If 
caught in the rain when at exercise, he must take care to have 
his horse’s clothes thoroughly dried. If his horse’s beots are wet 
or dirty, they must also be dried, rubbed, and brushed. When a 
boy has been taught his duty, he seldom forgets any thing rela- 
tive to his horse; or if he does, the groom is very likely, with the 
aid of an ash plant, to refresh his memory in a way not very plea- 
sant to the boy’s feelings. ‘The duty he has to perform in the 
stables with regard to the dressing of his horse, is sometimes 
as difficult as that which he has to attend to out of them when 
riding him. 

As the dressing of race-horses (generally speaking) differs very 
materially from that of most of our hunters and hacks, I think it 
nedessary to make a few remarks on the subject. It is to be ob- 
served that race-horses, on coming into the stables from their daily 
exercise, are not in that dirty or sweaty state in which hunters and 
hacks generally are, unless after sweating and running, (this is 
another matter, and I shall come to it by and bye): they, there- 
fore, do not require to be worked at by those who look after them 
with that degree of labour which is so often requisite in cleaning 
either of the former. 

I shall first notice the regular method to be pursued in the dress- 
ing of a quiet race-horse. ‘The boy, in coming in from exercise, 
rides his horse into the stable, turns him round in the stall, dis- 
mounts, slacks his girths, takes off his hood, bridle, and boots, un- 
buckles his breast cloth, turns it and the front part of the quarter- 
piece back, over the saddle. Having but a bit of hay on the ground 
for the horse to eat, he commences dressing his head, neck, and 
fore-quarters ; first, by wisping them perfectly clean with a damp 
wisp of gardener’s matting or hay, and then he uses his brush in 
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the same manner. ‘This being done, he sponges his horse’s mouth, 
nostrils, and eyes, with a damb sponge ; and then, with a linen 
rubber he wipes his horse’s head and every part of his forequar- 
ters perfectly clean; combs out his mane and fore-top, and giving 
his ears a few strokes with his hands, he turns him round in the 
stall, puts on his collar and dressing muzzle, and chains up the 
horse’s head to the cribbing board. ‘The boy, after kicking a 
sufficient portion of the litter well back, takes his rubber, spreads 
it on the litter close to his horse’s feet, puts into the rubber the 
dirt which he picks out, and which he afterwards throws into the 
middle of the stable. He then washes his horse’s feet clean, and 
after having given his legs a few strokes down with some soft 
straw, he takes off the saddle, and puts it in its place; he then 
strips his horse, throws the clothes into the manger, or puts them 
on the top of the rack, and begins (on the off side) to dress his 
horse’s body, first, by wisping him well over, twice on each side. 
In the same manner he brushes him over on each side, then wisps 
him again once on each side, wipes him over with the rubber, and 
finishes on the near side ; he then clothes him up, observing to 
place the wrong side of the pad-cloth up, with a view to keep it 
clean, as it is sometimes wanted at the time of saddling when the 
horse is going to run. ‘The horse’s hood and woollen rubber are 
thrown over his loins, as from ranging about in the stall while 
being dressed, he gets a little warm; the hood, therefore, is for a 
short time made use of in this way to prevent the horse from be- 
coming chilly. His mane and tail being combed out, the boy 
kneels down on the near side of his horse and rubs his legs, first, 
with some soft straw, and afterwards with his hands or a linen 
rubber. He then sets his bed fair, and the horse is suffered to 
stand with his head up and muzzle on until he is fed. 

‘This is the manner of dressing a quiet horse: and it is a horse 
of this description that a young boy should first be put to look 
after, being directed by the head lad until he knows thoroughly 
how to do every thing necessary, as far as regards the cleaning of 
ahorse. After which, he may be changed from one horse to an- 
other, until he can dress one of a difierent description. 

Race-horses, when they are sufficiently quiet, are dressed as [ 
have above-mentioned ; but like other animals, they vary muchin 
their dispositions. ‘There are some of them which are high- 
couraged, thin-skinned, short-coated horses, many of which have 
to sweat and scrape often. ‘Take what methods we will, some of 
them have a great aversion to being dressed. ‘They immediately 
become irritated on the boy’s unbuckling the roller to strip them ; 
they kick and lash out and range about in the stall, and do every 
thing they can to avoid being dressed. A groom or head lad can- 
not too often caution a young boy to be cool and patient in the 
dressing of such ahorse. Indeed it requires as much coolness 
and patience in the dressing of some horses as in the riding of 
others, and until a boy has been properly taught and long accus- 
tomed to irritable, flighty, and high-couraged horses, he should be 
strictly watched. When a boy knows how to dress a horse, such 
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as I have here described, and when he can patiently bear with 
whatever the horse may be inclined to do, without abusing him, 
he becomes as valuable to the groom in the stable, as a good riding 
boy is out of it. 

In the dressing of-such horses, it is necessary to take every 
precautionary measure we can, to avoid as much as possible mak- 
ing use of anything likely to annoy them. There is seldom or 
ever any occasion to use a curry-comb about the body of such 
horses in summer. ‘The only use of the comb at this season of 
the year is in the cleaning of the brush, which latter is, at almost 
every stable-hour, in pretty general use; and what is termed a 
good one in hunting or saddle-horse stables, is made of the best 
Russian hair, and has been some time in use. This is a sort of 
brush that few thin-skinned horses can bear to have applied to 
their bodies. ‘They endeavor all they can to shift from it. Even 
quiet horses will show their dislike to being brushed over with 
such brushes, by shifting and ranging about in their stalls. Others 
of a more irritable disposition I have known to become quite vicious 
at the time of their being brushed over. One horse may be seen 
endeavoring to fly at the boy, while another may be observed 
trying to press the boy with the whole weight of his body against 
the side of the stall. A groom may prevent a great deal of this 
occurring, by not allowing such brushes to be made use of in the 
stables. Indeed there are many thin-skinned horses which would, 
in the height of summer, be much better without being brushed 
over at all, at mid-day stables particularly; wisping them tho- 
roughly with well-damped wisps of garden matting, and afterwards 
wiping them over with the rubber, putting their clothes straight, 
combing out their manes and tails, and hand rubbing their legs for 
a short time, is all I should recommend being done to them prior 
to their being fed at mid-day stables. 

As it has often fallen to my lot to look after such horses, I shall 
endeavor to point out the best way to dress them, so as to annoy 
them as little as possible. Every thing that is done to the quiet 
horse in dressing him is also to be done (if possible) to the high- 
couraged, irritable one, but he will not permit its being done ex- 
actly in the same manner. ‘Therefore some little stratagem, with 
good temper and great patience on the part of the boy, is abso- 
lutely necessary, to prevent the horse from losing his temper, be- 
coming violent, or breaking out in a sweat at the time of dressing. 

As | have just observed, some horses of this description are 
resolutely vicious ; they freely use their legs and feet, and are in- 
clined to be rather more familiar with their mouths than is plea- 
sant. They will watch their opportunity, and seize even the boy 
who looks after them ; but this is not, by any means, a common 
occurrence. ‘To prevent this, the boy must be careful at all times 
to secure his horse’s head before he attempts to do anything to 
him ; for example, when the horse comes in from exercise, and 
has been turned round in his stall for the purpose of having his 
head dressed and his hood and bridle taken off, the boy, being on 
his guard, begins by sponging his horse’s mouth and nostrils, and 
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having wiped them dry with a linen rubber, he puts on the horse’s 
dressing muzzle, andit may also be necessary to buckle his head 
up with the pillar-reins (but this is not very commonly required,) 
before he ventures to dress his head and fore-quarters. Having 
properly finished both the latter, he turns the horse back in the 
stall, removes the muzzle for a moment to put on the collar, when 
the former is replaced, and the horse’s head is again chained up to 
the cribbing-board. His feet and legs being done, his quarters are 
next to be cleaned ; and the way this should be done is very simi- 
lar to that in which such a horse is generally scraped and rubbed 
after sweating. The clothes and saddle are not immediately to 
be taken off his body ; the former should be turned back over the 
latter. The boy is then quietly to set about dressing his horse’s 
quarters, first by working with his wisp. If the horse will not 
allow him to use it about his sheath, between or inside his thighs, 
the boy should not be suffered to persevere with it here. He 
should be directed to Jay hold of the horse’s hock or tail, and by 
degrees try what he can do with a rubber, a soft damp sponge, or 
his hand ; or after he has finished dressing his horse, and has 
clothed him up, he may then try to clean those parts. I have 
known some horses, when clothed, stand perfectly quiet to be 
cleaned about the upper part of their thighs, which would not 
otherwise allow such being done. The horse’s quarters being 
dressed, that is, wisped, brushed, and wiped over, his saddle and 
clothes should be taken off; but previously to doing this, it may 
be advisable to put on his boots, to prevent his injuring his legs 
by striking them: for it often happens that the horse becomes 
most irritable when a boy is working at his body ; and in ranging 
about in the stall, as I have before observed, kicking and lashing 
out with his hind legs, pawing, striking, and stamping with his fore 
legs, a horse will occasionally strike one of his feet against the 
opposite leg. If he has not boots on to ward off the ‘blow, the 
leg will swell, which may oblige the groom (although perhaps very 
inconveniently) to stop his work, or run the risk of the horse 
going lame. 

Another thing to be observed in a young boy who is not much 
accustomed to dressing a horse of this description, is his temper. 
He must be strictly cautioned not to suffer passion to get the bet- 
ter of his reason ; if it should, and the groom not be by at the 
time, he will be very likely to abuse his horse by striking or kick- 
ing him in the belly, or what is very much worse, in the ‘fore legs. 
It is therefore necessary just at this time to pay the strictest at- 
tention to the boy, that he may not do mischief. I have often 
watched the groom to the lower end of the stable, and then kicked 
an: unruly horse I have been looking after in his fore legs. A boy 
while dressing a horse of this kind, should have a small ash plant 
in his hand, but should not strike the horse with it if he can possi- 
bly avoid it. Fighting with a horse of this description in any way, 
seldom answers. Holding the stick up occasionally, with a view 
to check him a little, is the better mode; and when the horse 
makes any attempt to press the boy against the sides of the stall, 
he has nothing more to do than to push him quietly from him. 
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The cautions and directions given by a groom to a young boy 
on his first being put to dress this sort of horse, mostly puts him 
on his guard ; and if he is not very stupid, from his former prac- 
tice with other horses, he soon finds out at what part of the stall he 
can safely stand, and judges with great nicety the different lengths 
of his horse’s kicking and lashing out with his hind legs, as well 
also as his pawing, stamping, and striking with his fore legs. 

A boy, looking after a horse of this sort, soon becomes familiar 
with his tricks; he then generally keeps his temper sufficiently 
well, so as not to abuse him, which gives the horse confidence in 
the boy. The former becomes less mischievous, and the latter 
less cautious, and after a time they generally agree tolerably well 
together ; nor should the groom part them if he can possibly avoid 
it, more particularly if the horse is inclined to be resolutely vicious. 





MR. THORNHILL’S ESTABLISMMENT AT 
RIDDLESWORTH. 


BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 





I cannot fix upon any Nobleman or Gentleman to whom the 
true and honest lover of all matters appertaining to Racing stands 
more indebted than to Thomas Thornhill, Esq., of Riddlesworth, 
Norfolk. It would trespass much too largely on the pages of 
The Sporting Magazine, to give even a slender outline of the 
horses that have figured successfully in the popular colors of 
“white body, scarlet sleeves, and white cap,” during the last 
quarter of a century. In 1818, Mr. Thornhill first won the Derby 
with Sam, beating fifteen others ; and in 1820 he again won with 
Sailor, beating fourteen others ; this last race is memorable as the 
“boisterous Derby.” In 1819, Mr. Thornhill’s favorite Shoveller 
won the Oaks in good style, beating nine others; and in 1839, the 
game and honest Euclid ran a splendid “ dead heat” for the St. 
Leger, and was beaten in the deciding one by scarcely a head. 
At the commencement of Mr. Thornhill’s career on the Turf, 
Sam Chifney found in him a most liberal patron; and indeed we 
have, since the death of poor Connelly, frequently met with the 
veteran in his old colors, finishing in the manner so peculiarly his 
own. Mr. Pettit, of Newmarket, has the management of Mr. 
Thornhill’s horses in training, and it is not too much to observe 
that few trainers have brought their horses to the post in better 
condition than he has done. Mr. Pettit is singularly successful 
with the two-year-old races. As a breeder, Mr. Thornhill is se- 
cond to none in the kingdom, and the highly judicious mode 
adopted at Riddlesworth, of crossing the blood, makes his stock 
readily sought after, and, consequently, high figures are frequently 
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obtained. It is pleasing to witness how Mr. Thornhill sticks to 
the fumous and fashionable blood of Orville, Merlin, Whisker, 
&c., instead of dabbling in the dashing and uncertain blood where 
fame is recorded in a skit over the ‘Two-year-old Course, and a 
“breaking down” at three years old. 

That fine stallion Emilius is the “lion” of the Riddlesworth, 
and the noble animal looks amazingly fresh. He was foaled in 
1820, got by Orville, out of Emily by Stamford, and is of course 
23 years of age. Emilius’s exploits will bear the most scrutiniz- 
ing investigation. In 1823, he won the Derby in a canter, beating 
ten others, many of which were colts of very considerable merit ; 
he also won many other great and important races. It is, how- 
ever, in the stud that Emilius is the most celebrated, and the names 
of the following capital performers is a sufficient proof of his 
excellence :—Priam (winner of the Derby in 1830, besides a host 
of other great events), Plenipotentiary (winner of the St. Leger 
in 1834), Mango (winner of the St. Leger in 1837), Oxygen 
(winner of the Oaks in 1831), Mouche, Lady Emily, Coriolanus 
(the best two-year-old of his year), Egeria, Preserve (winner of 
the Thousand Guineas Stakes, &c.), Confusionée, Barcarolle 
(winner of the Thousand Guineas Stakes), Euclid, Morella, E.O., 
Eringo, cum multis aliis. The performances of The Caster, Ex- 
tempore, Pompey, and the Wild Duck colt (all two-year-olds of 
last season), prove that Emilius is as fortunate as ever in his pro- 
geny. Mr. Theobald has an own Brother to Mango in the Derby, 
at Pettit’s, Newmarket, but as yet he has made no noise in the 
Betting Ring. 

Albemarle, by Young Phantom, out of Hornsea’s dam, is a lead- 
ing stallion at Riddlesworth, and deservedly so, for it would be a 
difficult matter to find a more racing-like animal, or one in whom 
better blood was flowing in his veins. Albemarle’s racing career 
was short, but, as the man said of the spencer, “ very good as far 
as it went.” In Amato’s Derby (1838), he ran the best of Scott’s 
lot, and was in fact well up at the finish. At Doncaster, he gave 
way to Don John for the St. Leger, but contrived to pick up the 
snug sum of 1100 sovs., being a Sweepstakes of 200 sovs. each, 
h. ft., for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 6tb., fillies 8st. 3tb., the St. 
Leger Course. Had Albemarle been “ allowed,” I have no doubt 
he would have struggled well for the Leger. It will be seen that 
Mr. Thornhill has put some of his best mares to this son of Young 
Phantom ; indeed his stock are very bony and racing-like. Albe- 
marle is a nice bay, eight years of age. 

The Commodore is a bay stallion, bred by Mr. Blakelock in 
1836, got by Liverpool, out of Fancy by Osmond, and is own 
Brother to the crack Derby favorite, A British Yeoman. At two 
years old, The Commodore won his three engagements—325 sovs. 
at Newcastle, and 125 sovs. and 140 sovs. at Stockton—beating 
most of the best youngsters of his day ; amongst others, Lighttoot, 
Malvolio, Kremlin, Chatterer, and Zoroaster. At three years old, 
‘The Commodore won the York Derby at the York Spring Meet- 
ing in a common canter, and was backed freely at 6 to 1 to carry 
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off the St. Leger. Unfortunately this valuable animal met with 
an accident at the Newcastle Meeting, which prevented his start- 
ing afterwards. He retired from the race-course unbeaten. ‘The 
Commodore’s stock promise great things, and his blood is unde- 
niably good. 

Little Euclid, by Emilius, out of Maria by Whisker, is one of 
the neatest animals ever beheld. His running was excellent. 
After being beaten by Cesar for the Riddlesworth, entirely through 
injudicious orders, Euclid ran “ exceedingly well” in the “ snowy 
Derby,” being third to Bloomsbury and Deception. At Doncaster, 
ridden by Connelly, he ran a dead heat with Charles the Twelfth 
for the St. Leger, and was beaten with the greatest difficulty in 
the second heat by a head only. He won the following Stakes at 
Newmarket in the same year :—600 sovs., 100 sovs., 275 sovs., 
the Grand Duke Michael Stakes of 900 sovs., and 50 sovs. At 
Ascot, he carried off 350 sovs., 450 sovs., and 20 sovs. At four 
years old, Euclid won 600 sovs., the Claret Stakes of 400 sovs., 
and 300 sovs. at Newmarket. I am by no means singular when | 
assert that Euclid ought to have won the St. Leger, but somehow 
or another, whether the fault of Mr. Thornhill (who I believe was 
not present), or Pettit, the orders given to Connelly were, as in 
the case of the Riddlesworth, “an error of judgment,” and Major 
Yarburgh “ fell in” for the prize “ accordingly.” 

I do not mean to disparage the charaeter of Charles the Twelfth 
as a racer—far, very far from it—for I consider him one of the 
best horses of the age; but what I mean is this, that if Euclid had 
been allowed to have made the play for the St. Leger in 1839, I 
have no doubt that Mr. Thornhill’s name would now be found 
amongst the winners of that sporting race. If I remember rightly, 
Mr. Thornhill nearly “ threw away ” the rich Grand Duke Michael 
Stakes in the First October Meeting, by declaring to win with his 
colt by Emilius, out of Mercy, when Euclid was in the race. 
The fact was, the Duke of Grafton’s Aither ran Euclid a dead 
heat, but in running it out, when Euclid was “left to himself,” he 
won ina canter. I have no doubt that Euclid will distinguish 
himself as a stallion. 


The Yearling Colts of 1842 are as follow :— 


Bay Colt by Albemarle, out of Exclamation. 
Bay Colt by Albemarle, out of Exotic. 
Bay Colt by Albemarle, out of Empress. 


There is also a two-year-old chesnut colt by Emilius, out of Mustard, in training at 
Newmarket. 


The Fillies— 
BY ALBEMARLE. 


Brown, out of Egeria. Brown, out of Shoveller. 
Bay, out of Erica. Bay, out of Moor-hen (sold). 
BY EMILIUS. 
Chesnut, out of Castaside (sold). Bay, out of Apollonia. 
Chesnut, out of Rint. Brown, out of Ophelia. 
Brown, out of Chincilla. Brown, out of Maria. 
Brown, out of Variation. Brown, out of Mendizabal’s dam. 
Brown, out of Kate Kearney. Chesnut, out of Lantern (sold). 


Bay, out of Mangelwurzel, 
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The Foals, which are very promising, are as follow : 


c. by Albemarle, out of Exclamation. B. c. by Emilius, out of Rint. 
c. by Albemarle, out of Exotic. B. ¢. by Emilius, out of Chincilla. 
h. c. by Emilius, out of Victoire. B. f. by Emilius, out of St. Agatha. 
~ c. by Emilius, out of Ophelia (sold). B f. by Albemarle, out of Mendizabal's dam. 
c. by Emilius, out of Variation (sold). B. . by Albemarle, out of Emetic. 
B.f.b 


c. by Albemarle, out of Erica. . by Albemarle, out of Elphine. 
Br. c. oy Liverpool, out of Egeria. 


The Brood Mares are decidedly the finest, taken in a lot, that 


ever met my eye. The following are in foal, the produce to be 
“on sale” 


Peres 


Variation (winner of the Oaks in 1830)........ covered by Emilius. 
Tarantella (winner of the 1000 gs. in 1833) .........-..-- The Commodore. 
a g0eceesenaes $eneneesnseee eccece Emilius. 
ints nbtttabseesh ence cima eaeenesnesdentenve Emilius. 
DT Ajith ditt badd bebehnenSesabecheteebete head anens The Commodore. 
PE cpeebtdtimhnn nied deee bbs bbb 60te nse 44s0ouee Emilius. 


Maria (dam of Euclid, Bauation, Ge.) o000cccccccscccocse Emilius. 


VEEL DEE LOTTE ETT TES « oS 
Ophelia .... 2.00 cone ence ence cnc cen e ence ence cece ces - Emilius. 


DET aninhd 6646-0240 4enee0Kd ieee e0eg been nese <éecccce BE CE. 
Mangelwurzel 


alee is ih Abie ii a i hes iin tude tte te i Emilius. 

Mustard (dam of Preserve, Mango, &c.).........----.--- Emilius. 

Surprise (dam of Agreeable, &c.) ........--...-..--- --- The Commodore. 
Mercy (dam of Mouche, &c.) .........-..--------.----- The Commodore. 
ee anak en aenan mane ee The Commodore. 
Mendizabal’s dam ............... ae oe asians Emilius 
i ies em mill The Commodore. 
Castaside (dam of The Caster, &c. a iis iad ipl Emilivs. 
al Sins detieinen eee Emilius 
EE AS a yy aE ee PE OT a ee we Albemarle. 
Apollonia (bred by Mr. Petre in 1826) .......- PR Emilius. 

Egeria (a great favorite for the Oaks in 1837)..-......---- The Commodore. 
handed c6ctétntbede Seed ebbesendaeceseeses --- The Commodore 
i a a a is al aeons Emilius. 

i a ii acl itl aie ie ti wk dell Emilius. 

EI eT ee Ree aren ene oer ep ne eer Tae enn arene Albemarle. 
I a es ek The Commodore. 
a a in tll eel Emilius. 

SE nce tbe nbd ened nthe teehee bhebedmonnenne cess The Commodore. 
DE <:0ccinidcsehiainenakibhiehenanenany benno cane The Commodore. 
Mare by Bay Middleton, out of Apollonia ..............-.. Ennilius. 
ee bbeebettihabe Emilius. 
a a Emilius. 

Mare by Priam, out of Rowton’s dam.........-..--.-.--.- Colwick. 


Everything is conducted at Riddlesworth in the most systematic 
manner, and no expense is spared to render this fashionable and 
truly valuable stud one of the best, if not the very best in the king- 
dom. Mr. Thornhill is a very influential Member of the Jockey 
Club, and his opinion has great weight with that impartial body. 

A price is fixed upon all the Jots, and every information may be 
readily obtained by writing to the stud groom, who is well ac- 
quainted with his pleasing profession. To the numerous Foreign- 
ers who are desirous of procuring some of our best English blood, 
there cannot be a better selection offered, and as a “ home supply” 
it would, indeed, be difficult to find a “ better market.” 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for February, 1843. 
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RACING IN MEXICO. 





In my last communication I attempted a slight sketch of the 
state of the French Turf. A very little addition would have in- 
cluded the racing sports of all Europe, with a very few excep- 
tions and variations, such as the riderless races of Italy, the trot- 
ting matches of New England, the wild gallops of the half civilized 
Cossacks and Circassians, and the Gallic exhibition of horses 
running matches with a preparation of one day’s training over 
courses of deep sand and hard rock, ridden by amateur Chifneys 
in beards and yellow kids. 

Indeed with our continental neighbors our horses and horseman- 
ship rank with our other two superiorities, “ rosbif and potatoes,” 
and the three last are equalled with somewhere about parallel 
success. ‘The likeness to the English originals in rosbif and po- 
tatoes, being as near as the Comte A. and Baron B.’s style of 
handling a nag resembles a Paget or a Jersey. 

It can scarcely be necessary to remind the readers of the New 
Sporting Magazine, that our thorough-breds have been tried suc- 
cessfully both against Cossacks and Arabs, and that if the perfec- 
tion of horsemanship consists in getting any sort of a horse over 
every sort of country, we Englishmen need not fear to stand the 
test; yet true as these things be, there is a country as favorable 
for breeding swift stout horses as cautious cunning jockies, against 
whom it is but long odds that our best nags would be tired out, 
and our keenest hands outwitted. 

Throughout almost the whole continent of South America exists 
a first-rate breed of horses-—not of great size, though larger than 
the Arab, but swift, strong, hardy, untiring, and handsome. In 
this splendid country the breed varies somewhat, according to the 
climate, but they are all sprung from the same stock; the famous 
Andalusian breed imported by the Spaniards ; in Spain at the pre- 
sent day almost extinct. 

The style of riding, too, varies. ‘The Araucanian Indians, per- 
fect Centaurs, who can do everything with their steeds except 
leap, a disqualification, strange to say, universal in South America, 
ride bare-backed. In Peru and the Banda Oriental, the saddle is 
of cushions, which, when halting at night, form the horsemen’s 
bed. In Mexico, the ancient demi-piqued saddle of chivalrous 
times, richly embossed with silver, is in universal use. 

But although the South American horsemen are stopped by a 
low fence or ditch of no great breadth; living almost on horse- 
back, there are some exercises they habitually perform, which in 
description seem almost incredible. Their feats with the lasso 
have often been described, and it is to me a matter of some sur- 
prise that this instrument has not been introduced into the cattle- 
breeding districts of New South Wales. ‘The toreador is an 


exercise commonly performed in Mexico, which is done by seiz- 
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ing the tail of a wild bull, and by a dexterous jerk, when at full 
gallop, throwing the bull to the ground. Another trick considered 
fair in the races both in Mexico and Peru is to fling your antago- 
nist from his saddle, by driving your knee under his ‘thigh i in pass- 
ing him. An instance occurred some few years ago, of the South 
Americans, near Monte Video, being beaten at racing, and in this 
particular feat, by an Englishman and a sailor. 

This sailor was a son of Sir Arthur Paget, who commanded a 
fine frigate at Monte Video. Being as enthusiastic and accom- 
plished a cavalier as any of his family, he was in the habit of 
dressing in the country costume, and joining in the races held by 
the peasantry every Sunday. On one occasion, he made a match 
with a big, black-bearded, moustachioed fellow, for a sum of five 
ounces of gold. ‘The countryman tried to come the spilling trick 
over the sailor, but Paget was too much for him, tossed him to the 
ground with violence, and won his wager. ‘The countryman 
seeming very sad at his loss, Captain Paget offered to forgive him 
if he would shave off his beard and mustachios. ‘The offer was 
accepted, but while the spectators applauded the victor to the 
skies, they hunted the poor beaten shorn countryman off the 
ground. 

The other day I was mentioning this story, which I heard from 
an English gentleman present at the scene, to a German friend of 
mine, Le Chevalier Lowensteen, who visited Mexico a few years 
since, and will, I believe, shortly publish an account of his travels 
in that country, when he related to me the following tale of a 
Mexican horse, which I think so original and curious, that I will 
try to give it in his own words as far as my memory will 
serve me. 

‘** When I was staying in the city of Mexico in December, 1838, 
the whole population was in a state of excitement, generally con- 
fined to bull-fights and cock-fights, about a match between two 
horses respectively belonging to a Mexican Colonel and a French 
self-styled Doctor, although probably he would have been puzzled 
to have produced his diploma. ‘This, however, was a trifle ina 
country where nothing is so successful as ignorant impudence. 

“The stake was eight thousand dollars, and the race was to be 
run in along alley of the Almeden, or Public Promenade, the 
Champs Elysees, or Hyde Park of Mexico. 

“On the eventful day, the 12th of December, I mounted my 
horse and galloped off to the Garita in haste, to arrive at twelve 
o’clock, the hour fixed. 

“The road was crowded with numerous specimens of every 
rank of Mexican Society. Coaches, modelled after the Lord 
Mayor’s, when George the Third was King, covered with gildings 
and mythological paintings, rolled lumbering over the causeway, 
each drawn by two immense mules in gorgeously ornamented 
silver harness, their tails tied up in splendid bags, according to 
Mexican high fashion, and conducted by a broad-hatted picturesque 
postilion, and loaded with double the usual complement, six black- 
eyed donnas in the glories of full-dress, flowers and diamonds, all 
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busy smoking the perpetual cigaritos. Beside them pranced the 
cavaliers, white-jacketed, broad-beavered, and their extremities all 
silver-lace and leather. On foot were the leperos, the ragged ras- 
cal lazzaroni of this country, shouting, screaming, and quarrelling ; 
and the more quiet Indians, with their limbs bare, and their heads 
and shoulders close wrapped in the party-colored serapes, which 
in Mexico are turned to as universal use as the Scotch shepherd’s 
plaid. 

“When I arrived, the horses were just being brought up to the 
starting place. ‘The Colonel’s nag was a fine brown horse of 
about fifteen hands, a noted racer, and, seen alone, would have 
been much fancied, but when the Frenchman’s steed was led up 
I thought the match already won. Never did I see a finer animal, 
milk white, about fifteen and a half hands high, with all the fine 
breeding of the Arab about the head, and an eye of fire; he had 
been the property of a celebrated Indian chief. He came rearing, 
casting the foam in flakes about, and looking like what he was— 
the horse of the desert. 

“The jockies, two peasants in the loosely laced trousers of the 
country, with white shirts, bare feet, and colored handkerchiefs 
round their heads, looked, with their mustachios and dark visages, 
like a couple of overgrown baboons in theatrical costume. ‘The 
horses were to be ridden bare-backed. 

“T took it for granted that it would be an affair of a couple of 
minutes, but I had yet to learn the depths of Mexican cunning, 
and the mysteries of the Mexican Turf. 

“ The Colonel, seeing that he had made a blind bargain, deter- 
mined to avail himself of the privilege of an unlimited number of 
false starts, the number depending in this country entirely on the 
inclination of the horse and rider that won’t go. 

“The word was given, off went the horses fifty yards, and then 
—loud cries—the Mexican was pulled up—great squabbling—and 
the horses walked back to the post. Alter the lapse of some time 
the same scene was repeated again and again, with a longer in- 
terval between each. Once a loud shout gave me some hopes, 
but no, it was only a war of words, and some show of fisty cuffs 
between the two interesting jockies. 

“The best of the joke was that no one seemed to consider this 
prancing, plunging, cautering, checking, starting, and stopping, at 
all unusual. The coach-loads of ladies lolled at the windows, 
and searched their bosoms—the Mexican ladies’ cigar-case—for 
the last cigarito. The men stalked about, enveloped in their cloaks, 
and the leperos and the Indians took the conduct of the sports of 
the day upon themselves. 

“At length my watch warned me that the dinner hour was ap- 
proaching, and I returned to town. But while dining, I was in- 
formed by one versed in the customs of the country, that I stood 
a very fair chance of seeing the match run off, as the squabble 
would probably be prolonged an hour or two. Accordingly I set 
off again after dinner at full speed, and, to my amazement, found 
the two racers and their inimitable jockies still on the ground— 
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but the scene was changed. The white Indian horse, so fiery in 
the morning, prancing, rearing, curvetting, was quite exhausted by 
the tricks of the Mexican; and the Mexican racer, from not hav- 
ing exhausted his powers, as fresh as ever. In the morning it 
had been the jockey of the Mexican that would not go, now the 
rider of the Indian was equally anxious not to get away. At 
length, by mutual tacit consent, neither jockey attempted to start. 
The angelic patience, or rather indifference, of the spectators, 
was the best part of the fun, and they did not seem to see anything 
extraordinary in the transaction; for my part, I could not be so 
easily satisfied, but I remained on the ground, certainly not to see 
who would win the eight thousand dollars, but to know how the 
rivals would back out of the scrape with honor, I being then too 
new in Mexico to know that self-respect or pride is never so strong 
there as the love of money. Horsemen galloped about, the foot 
passengers chatted, and the leperos shouted; while the jockies 
dismounted to drink and smoke, the two owners stalked up and 
down in rages nationally characteristic. ‘The Frenchman, blush- 
ing purple, the Mexican like the more rare yellow rose, but wisely 
avoiding a meeting. It was now four o’clock, the horses being 
both reduced to the quiet of English posters after a ten mile stage. 
Five o’clock ditto. Six came, the sun was rapidly descending, 
when a tremendous uproar gave me some hopes—alas, it was only 
the military and learned race-owners, who had met at length, and 
engaged in a little amicable conversation, accompanying each 
phraze with the invariable Mexican ‘ Muy senor mio’—(My dear 
sir). In actual truth, they were both delighted to have had so 
much excitement at so little risk ; and they were only anxious, by 
this little scene, to compensate the spectators, who, in waiting for 
a race that was not run, had missed a splendid bull-fight. 

‘“ And so they continued quarrelling until it was dusk, and then 
amicably taking each other’s arms, they walked home, followed by 
their horses.” ULysses. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for February, 1543. 
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BY Q ““AT THE CORNER.” 





THe month of February is a highly interesting one to the 
breeder of racing stock, inasmuch as the choice of stallions to the 
different “favorites” becomes the “ order of the day” at that pe- 
riod. ‘Too much attention cannot be bestowed in conning over the 
blood and performances of such stallions as may be considered 
worthy of patronage ; yet, after all, a great deal must be left to 
chance, for | know of few things more precarious than breeding 
for the Turf. Mr. Batson, with only a few brood mares, has been 
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singularly lucky, while Lord Exeter, with a most expensive estab- 
lishment of Sultan and Reveller mares, can scarcely win a Fifty 
Pound Plate! Time was when the Duke of Grafton and My 
Lord Jersey swept away for many years most of the rich Produce 
and other Stakes at Newmarket, but latterly these Noblemen have 
been most unfortunate. Here I cannot help expressing my sur- 
prise at Lord Jersey’s omitting to name his splendid colt by Slane, 
out of Cobweb, for the coming Derby, His Lordship having been 
a constant subscriber to that fashionable race for more than five- 
and-twenty years. I trust I shall see His Grace of Grafton once 
more recorded as the winner of the Great Epsom race, and if the 
Noble Duke’s two colts out of Oxygen and Pastille be only so 
good as they seem, I do not know any chance better than the 
‘‘ scarlet and black cap” for the Derby 1843. 

I purpose taking the stallions as they appear in my note-book : 
and Mr. Rawlinson’s Coronation comes under my notice in the 
first place. “In point of beautiful muscular development,” as a 
South-country trainer was heard to observe on the Derby day 
1841, “I never saw any three-year-old come up to Coronation.” 
I agree with the observation, making, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion, that my prime favorite Priam, in 1830, was equally beautiful 
in symmetry, with sounder understandings. Mr. Rawlinson was 
somewhat unfortunate with Coronation at the commencement of 
his training career. The animal was engaged in a rich ‘Two- 
year-old Stake of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., eleven subs., at Ascot Heath 
in 1840, but on account of illness was unable to show, and Lord 
George Bentinck’s The Cornet carried off the prize. At Oxford, 
when still very far from being in proper trim, Coronation won 
against Pelerine, the Busk filly, and Affection, in very good style ; 
and finished his two-year-old exploits at the Warwick Meeting, 
where he won by downright gameness from St. Cloud and Nor- 
man. During the winter, Coronation was occasionally in force at 
odds varying from 16 to 20 to 1, but his race at Warwick Spring 
Meeting 1841—he won in the commonest of canters from a good 
Field—sent him right to the top of the tree in the Derby betting; 
a position he maintained (after a little maneuvring by the New- 
market people to elect Ralph premier) to the day of starting. The 
Field was the largest ever known for a Derby race, and Corona- 
tion, with our lost favorite Connelly, won in ‘capital style, without 
being called upon. J remember congratulating the lucky jockey 
in the afternoon at the “ Spread Eagle” upon his easy ride, when, 
in return to a question put by me, relative to Coronation’s chance 
for the Leger, he said, “I really do not know how fast we could 
have gone, but I really believe we could have won a hundred 
yards.” I thought, at the time of Coronation’s victory at Oxford, 
in the Gold Cup) race, that Mr. Rawlinson had not acted wisely in 
running his horse over such a wretched course as the Oxford one 
unquestionably i is, with the St. Leger so near at hand, and I feel 
certain that the great Northern race was lost through this great 
mistake. Every one who saw the finish of the Leger 1841, must 
admit that John Day did all that man could do to win, but the very 
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superior condition of Satirist over Coronation bore away the prize. 
Mr. Rawlinson had no one to blame but himself; it must have 
been a grievous disappointment to the gentlemen of Oxford and 
Chadlington. Coronation broke down in the Spring of last vear, 
and served some first-rate mares during the latter part of the sea- 
son. He was got by Sir Hercules, out of Ruby by Rubens, and 
is a beautiful blood bay, nearly sixteen hands in height. He 
stands at Chadlington (three miles from Chipping Norton, Oxon) ; 
his price of covering is 20 gs. a mare, and 1 sov. to the groom. - 
I have heard that several mares of much celebrity are already 
‘booked ” to Coronation. 

Plenipotentiary, 1 find, is at Bonehill Farm, one mile from Tam- 
worth, Staffordshire, where he will serve mares during the season 
at 15 sovs. each. Plenipotentiary is a most powerful chesnut 
horse, and is got by Emilius, out of Harriet by Pericles. Since 
Priam, we have never had a three-year-old of greater popularity 
than this Derby winner of 1834. ‘The memorable St. Leger of 
that year will not be easily forgotten by several Newmarket gen- 
tlemen, who gave the odds on Plenipotentiary against the Field, 
and were thunderstruck at seeing their fancy run in the last but 
one in the race. That this capital runner was wronzly dealt with 
few will be bold enough to deny; but after a most searching in- 
vestigation no clue could be obtained to fix the brand of infamy on 
the guilty party, “ more’s the pity.” Plenipotentiary’s stock have 
turned out amazingly fine animals: some have shown to much 
advantage on the course, but, generally speaking, they are more 
famed for speed than for running on. Amongst many other sons 
and daughters of Plenipotentiary that have distinguished them- 
selves to the advantage of their owners as racers, | may name 
Diploma, Teleta, Barbara, Envoy (winner of the Ascot Derby, 
and the Drawing Room Stakes at Goodwood, last year), Nuncio, 
Potentia (winner of the Thousand Guineas Stakes and the Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes at Newmarket 1841), William de Fortibus, 
and The Era. Mr. Theobald’s Derby colt Humbug, the winner 
of the ‘Two-year-old Stakes at Gorhambury, was got by Plenipo- 
tentiary. I fancy that, with the exception of most of Mr. S. 
Ford’s best mares, Plenipotentiary has not been well supplied with 
what is denominated our fancy stock. ‘This is strange, for a better 
cross could scarcely be attempted than that of the Velocipede or 
Sultan mares with this renowned son of Emilius. 

‘That very fine animal Jereed is stationed at Dean’s Hill, near 
Stafford, and if I am enabled to form an opinion from the few 
youngsters of his get that have met my eye, | hesitate not to say 
that he will have a capital season. ‘The running of Jereed was 
confined to two-year-old performances, and there cannot be a doubt 
that he was the best of his year (1836). After winning £350 at 
the York August Meeting, beating Lothario in a canter, Jereed was 
sent to Doncaster, where he made light work of the Champagne 
Stakes, beating Conservative, Eaglet, and two or three others. 
All the winter and spring Jereed was the crack favorite of the 
great Northern Stable ; but on his arrival at Leatherhead, about a 
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week before the Derby, he went amiss, and was shortly after put 
out of training. Jereed is a nice bay, was got by Sultan, out 
of My Lady by Comus—blood good enough to please the most 
fastidious connoisseur. Lord Chesterfield and Colonel Anson 
showed great judgment by sending most of their best brood mares 
to Jereed, who seems likely to prove a good substitute for Priam, 
whose emigration to America was indeed a sad loss to this coun- 
try. There are no fewer than eleven of Jereed’s get in the Derby, 
of which number the colt out of Progress, Parthian, and Chester- 
field, are in good demand by many of our best racing judges. 
Philip, another of Jereed’s get, is disqualified by the lamented 
death of Mr. G. Clark. This colt was an immense favorite in the 
North, and would unquestionably have been, ere this, but for the 
‘“‘untoward event,” a capital leader in the Derby books of the 
“bettors round.” Jereed’s price is 15 gs. each mare, and this 
must be put down as moderate. 

Dick, got by Muley, dam by Comus, out of Margrave’s dam by 
Election, is fired at Mr. White’s, the Wilbraham Arms, Nantwich, 
Cheshire. Dick as a runner cannot be placed in the first class ; 
nevertheless, he figured handsomely in one or two instances. At 
four years old, he is recorded the winner of the following races : 
£160 at Chester, the Manor Cup with £160 at Newton, the Gold 
Cup of £145 at Knutsford, and £70 at the Newcastle Meeting, 
Staffordshire. Dick is a very fine animal, with great muscular 
power, and from his pedigree can scarcely fail of getting racers. 
He will be allowed to cover a few half-bred mares at 5 gs. each, 
and 5s. to the groom, and good hunting mares might with the 
greatest propriety be sent to him. The price for thorough-bred is 
10 gs. each, and half a guinea to the groom. ‘The few of Dick’s 
stuck that have come under my observation seem exceedingly 
likely to race. His blood is of the right sort to run on, and his 
color a beautiful black. 

Carew, I see, is advertised to be either let or sold: his stock 
are large and blood-like—the terms to let for two seasons, where 
he would be likely to have thorough-bred mares, £100; to sell, 
£350. Further particulars may be obtained at Pinner Place, 
Middlesex, one mile from the Dove, and the Station on the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, on application to Mr. Thompson, 
Pinner Place, near Watford, Herts. Carew was got by either 
Tramp or Comus, out of Young Petuaria by Rainbow—Petuaria 
by Orville—Mandane by Pot-8-o’s—the dam of Marinella, Alti- 
sidora, Lottery, and Brutandorf. Carew beat most of the best 
horses of his day; amongst them, Bee’s-wing, Venison, General 
Chassé, Hornsea, and Slane. At four years old he won the Good- 
wood Cup, value 300 sovs., with 560 in specie, and the Queen’s 
Plate at Lewes. Carew is remarkably sound, and free from all 
natural blemish, of a strong constitution, and had, when in training, 
beautiful action. His blood will be found to be the choice of R. 
Watt, Esq., of Bishop Burton, whose judgment in breeding for the 
Turf every racing man knows full well how to appreciate. Light 
weedy mares of the Sultan or Langar breed would produce some- 
thing very likely to turn out to advantage if sent to Carew. 
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Four stallions are at the Bonehill Farm, Fazeley, Staffordshire, 
to be either let or sold—viz., Cain, The Mummy, Drayton, and 
Meerut. Cain was got by Paulowitz, out of a Paynator mare, her 
dam by Delpini, &c. (Paulowitz, Orville, and Cervantes, were 
half-brothers.) Cain has got very stout and honest runners, to 
wit: Lucy, Sylvan, Castaway (one of the fastest of his day), lon 
(second for both Derby and Leger in 1838), Languish (a good 
runner, and the dam of Ghuznee, winner of the Oaks in 1811), 
Uncle ‘Toby (a very good performer), Donald, ‘Tubalcain, Rem- 
nant, &c. Colonel Peel is very fond of Cain as a stallion, and 
that speaks volumes. ‘The Mummy was one of the great favorites 
for the Derby 1836, but, most unluckily for his numerous backers, 
he broke down a short time before that race came off. The 
Mummy won his two-year-old races in the best style, and was 
never beaten. He was got by Memnon (winner of the St. Leger 
1825), out of Mouche (second for the Oaks in 1830) by Emilius 
(winner of the Derby in 1823). Pharaoh, a two-year-old of last 
season, tells us that The Mummy ought to have some of our best 
mares sent to him. Drayton never did anything in public, but re- 
port gave us a very capital account of his private doings. He 
was a rattling outside favorite for the Derby in 1840, but having 
met with an accident a short period before the race came off, he 
was unable to bear out the famous character for speed which was 
given him by his trainer. Drayton is a brown horse, without 
white, stands 164 hands high, with extraordinary power and sub- 
stance. He was got by Muley, out of Prima Donna by Sooth- 
sayer— TJ ippity wichet by Waxy Hare by Sweetbriar, &c. Mu- 
ley was got by Orville (winner of the St. Leger in 1802), out of 
Eleanor (winner of the Derby and Oaks in 1801). Muley was a 
stallion of high repute, being the sire of Margrave (winner of the 
Leger in 1832), Little W onder (winner of the Derby in 1840), 
Muley Moloch (winner of the Port Stakes in 1834 in a canter), 
Gibraltar, &e. &c. Drayton would suit the Foreign market. J 
know nothing more of Meerut than that he was got by Muley, out 
of an Election mare, which mare was the dam of Margrave, con- 
sequently this Meerut is own Brother to Margrave. By accounts 
received lately from America, [ learn that Margrave’s stock are 
carrying away most of the principal races in that quarter of the 
world. Meerut is a very powerful looking animal. 

Percy of Pimperne, near Blandford, has a couple of stallions on 
sale, namely, ‘Tipple Cider and Confederate. Tvpple Cider is a 
chesnut horse of goodly size, was got by Defence, out of Deposit. 
He would make a very good country stallion. As a runner he did 
not do much. Confederate is a dark brown horse, was got by Ve- 
locipede, out of Miss Maltby. Most of my readers will recollect 
what a fuss was made about Confederate on Little Wonder’s 
Derby, for which race he started as “lame as a cat.” I havea 
notion that more money was gained by betting agaist this unpos- 
tor than any animal in the race. His maiden race was for the 
‘Two Thousand Guineas Stakes in 1840, when he was beaten into 
fits by the flyezng Crucitix. ‘This ought to have opened the eyes of 
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the party; but no! it was a mistake! and they continued fond till 
the last moment. Save me from such Confederates ! 

My little favorite, Little Red Rover, stands at Greywell, near 
Odiham, Hants, within four miles of a Railway Station. He was 
got by the celebrated Tramp, out of a Sister to the famed Doctor 
Syntax by Paynator. When Little Red Rover ran against The 
Mummer and others at Ascot Heath, in the Two-year-old Stakes 
1829, I thought I never saw a more perfect picture. He was 
beaten by The Mummer after a smart race. In the Craven Meet- 
ing in the following year he won a Handicap Stakes very cleverly, 
scattering a large Field, and became in consequence a good favor- 
ite for the Derby. About a week before that race came off, Messrs. 
Ridsdale and Gully tried the “ little gentleman” to be one of the 
best three-year-olds that had ever fallen in their way, and they 
were so much delighted with his private spin that they backed 
him to win them upwards of £80,000. Nor were these /earned 
Turfites much out in their judgment, for there was but one too many 
on the important day, and that one was indeed a hero—Priam. 
To wade through all the erand exploits of Little Red Rover would 
take too much time and space ; suffice it to say, that he met most 
of the best horses of his year, and ran over all sorts of courses, 
carrying nearly every weight known in the Racing Calendar. A 
friend of mine has a very fine half-bred horse got by this neat 
stallion, now rising six years old. ‘The price of serving blood 
mares is 5 sovs., w vith 25s. to the groom; winners of £100 at any 
one time, or their dams, gratis, except half a sovereign to the groom, 
John Simpson. 

That very, and justly so, fashionable racing stallion Liverpool, 
may be found at Castle Bromwich, about five miles from Birming- 
ham. Liverpool was got by Tramp, dam by Whisker, out of Man- 
dane. He was bred by R.W att, Esq., in 1828, and ran well up 
in the race for the 20 sovs. each Sweepstakes in 1830, won by 
Circassian; he was afterwards sold to Crutch Robinson, who 
quite expected to carry away the Leger in 1831, but Chorister and 
The Saddler proved too mighty for him; he, nevertheless, beat 
Chorister for the Gascoigne Stakes on the Thursday. Liverpool 
was then purchased by the late Duke of Cleveland, at what was 
then considered a startling sum; and, carrying His Genen’ s colors, 
he swept off most of the Cups and great races in the North of 
England. As a stallion Liverpool has been most successful, as 
the ‘following o names sufficiently testify—The Commodore, Calypso, 
Lanercost, W ee Willie, Malvolio, Broadw ath, Naworth, A British 
Yeoman, cum multis alus. Liverpool's price is 20 gs. each mare. 
There are jive Liverpool colts in the coming Derby, of which 
three are in good repute, viz., A British Yeoman (the first favorite), 
Everton (a prodigious favorite with the Manchester division), and 
Cheviot. Liverpool is a remarkably fine animal, and is sure to 
get his quantity of first-rate mares. 

Glaucus has by no means sustained the high character which 
ushered him into notice when his two-year-old stock first came 
out. Glaucus is a rich bay, stands élose upon 16 hands in height, 
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and was in his day one of the sweetest actioned horses in the 
world. Glaucus was decidedly the first two-year-old of his year 
1832), but he was never “right” at three years old. At four 
years old he beat all the best horses of the season, and the splen- 
did manner with which he disposed of the Field at Ascot in the 
Cup race will be long remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to have witnessed the event. In the following year, when 
he won the Goodwood Stakes at a high weight against a remark- 
ably strong Field, his then Noble Owner (Lord C hesterfield) and 
party “ threw in” for something well worth receiving; and in the 
race for the Gold Cup on the following day (won by Rockingham) 
he, taking everything into consideration, ran “ excellently well.” 
Glancus was got by Partisan, out of Nanine by Selim—Bizarre 
by Peruvian, out of V lolante, &c. &c. He is advertised to serve 
mares this season at 15 gs. thorough- bred, and 8 gs. half-bred (the 
groom’s fee included), and may be seen in the Willesdon Pad- 
docks—about four miles and three-quarters from London, on the 
left hand side of the Kdgware Road. Glaucus is the sire of the 
following respectable runners—The Nob, Harpoon, Una, Rostrum, 
Caution, and Palemon. 

At the same place stands that good and honest creature Recovery, 
who will cover at 10 gs. thorough- bred, and 5 gs. half-bred (the 
groom’s fee included). Recovery was got by Emilius, his dam by 
Rubens—the dam of Camarine, &c. As a runner, Recovery’s 
doings will bear the strictest investigation ; he beat most of the 
dons of his time, and as a stallion, is decide dly, in my opinion, a 
better tried one than his stable companion, Glaucus. “Recovery is 
the sire of Retriever (one of the fastest horses of last year), 
Windsor, ‘Taglioni, Maid of Monton, De Clifford, and Humility. 
Respecting further particulars, application may be made to Messrs. 
‘Tattersall & Son, Hyde Park Corner. 

One of the finest stallions of the present time is Bran, now sta- 
tioned at Mr. Bradshaw’s, Stratford-on-Avon. Bran was foaled in 
1831, got by Humphrey, out of Velvet. After Bran had disposed 
of the old 30 sovs. each Sweepstakes at the York August Meeting 
1834, beating very cleverly indeed Cotillon, Inheritor, Goldbeater, 
and a filly of Major Y arburgh called Omnibus, he became a good 
favorite for the Doncaster St. Leger, for which he ran second to 
‘Touchstone, beating nine others ; amongst them, General Chassé, 
Shilelah, Plenipotentiary, Bubastes, Warlaby Baylock, Lady-le- 
Gros, and Louden. ‘The race was run in very quick time, and the 
betting closed as follows :—11 to 10 on Plenipotentiary, 3 to 1 
agst. Shilelah (taken), 6 to 1 agst. Warlaby Baylock, 10 to 1 agst. 
General Chasse, 25 to 1 agst. Lady-le-Gros, 30 to 1 agst. Louden, 
and 40 to 1 agst. ‘Touchstone. Bran, on account of his not being 
in good health, was not backed on the day. On Thursday Bran 
won the Gascoigne Stakes in good style, beating Shilelah. In the 
year following, he rana rattling second to Glencoe for the Ascot 
Cup, beating a smart Field. ‘The price of covering is 10 gs. each 
mare, and one to the groom. Bran is the sire of Our Nell (win- 
ner of the Oaks last year), Meal, Combermere (winner of the 
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Dee Stakes at Chester last year), and Fish-fag (one of the fastest 
three-year-olds of last season). 

Gibraltar stands at the Paddocks, Hampton Hurst, where he 
may be purchased or let for the ensuing season. He is an ex- 
ceedingly powerful animal, of a nice “bay color, 16 hands in 
height. He was bred by Mr. Nowell in 1837, and purchased 
when a yearling by General Yates at the Underley sale. At two 
years old he ran second to the ever-to-be-remembered Crucifix for 
the Clearwell; and after a dead heat he divided the Clearwell 
with her. At three years oid he ran an excellent third to 
Launcelot and Maroon for the St. Leger, beating eight others ; at 
the same Meeting, Gibraltar won the Scarborough Stakes ; he 
then went to Newmarket, when he carried away the St. Leger 
and Her Majesty’s Plate of 100 gs. At four years old he won 
the Port Stakes and a Match for 500 sovs. ‘These are the only 
times of his starting. 1 understand the price for the season is 
£150, and “ not dear either.” Gibraltar was got by Muley, out of 
Young Sweet Pea by Godolphin. This horse would do well for 
the Foreign market, where they require size and strength. 

At the same Paddocks i is Simvom, own brother to Sea-horse, by 
Camel, out of Sea-breeze by Paulowitz. Simoom is a beautiful 
brown horse, was bred by General Yates in 1838. At two years 
old he was beaten by Kedge and others for the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, and by Belgrade and others in the 20 sovs. each 
Swe eepstakes on the Thursday i in the same Meeting ; but he some- 
what “made matters up ” by winning the Nursery Stakes at New- 
market, beating a large Field, including E. O., Benedetta, Young 
(uo Minus, and Safeguard. Simoom, “from his blood and com- 
manding fame. ought to become quite a fashionable stallion. 

Phenix has been purchased of Mr. Kirby by Mr. Ferguson of 
Harker Lodge, about three miles north from the City of Carlisle, 
at what Mr. Fulwar Craven would call a “ stiffish figure,” and will 
cover mares at that place during the season at 10 gs. each, with 
10s. to the groom. Phenix is a very good bay, of a commanding 
figure ; he was bred by Lord Jersey in 1835, got by Buzzard, out 
of the celebrated Cobweb by Phantom, &ec. &c. Pheenix’s stay 
on the ‘Turf was rather limited ; nevertheless he managed to carry 
off the Riddlesworth Stakes at the Craven Meeting 1838, value 
£1800; he also won 450/. at the Ascot Heath Meeting in the 
same year. Very few ees cost their admirers more money than 
Phenix did in his Derby r were positively outrageous 
about him. Amato, it will be ns Arr won very cleverly, 
with Ion and Grey ‘Momus second and third. Pheonix was no- 
where at the finish! ‘There always has been a softness in the 
stock of Cobweb, and it required the most delicate management 
to keep things “ quite correct.” Old Mr. Edwards well understood 
the blood, and for years farmed many of the richest Stakes at 
Newmarket, but since his death Lord Jersey has not shone the 
leading star as heretofore. Stout and honest runners of the Re- 
veller or Tramp blood might produce something worth training if 


sent to Phenix, or there is no calculating about hitting upon a 
judicious cross.” 
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I ought to have introduced Buzzard before his son Phenix.— 
Buzzard is advertised to serve mares at Mr. Crockford’s Stables, 
Newmarket, at 7 gs., the groom’s fee included. Buzzard is a very 
fine animal, and has got some very fast runners ; amongst the 
number may be named (besides Phenix) Bentley (the fastest two- 
year-old of his year, 1833), Osprey, Diedalus, ‘Tawney Owl, 
Young Quo Minus, and Miss Hawk. ‘There is a very promising 
colt in the coming Derby got by Buzzard, out of Brocard by 
Whalebone: this colt was bred by Lord Verulam, and sold about 
a month since to (as report says) Mr. J. R. Anderson, for a good 
sum. Mr. Crockford also has a nice racing-like colt by Buzzard, 
out of Emma by Orville, which the “ old gentleman” has named in 
the St. Leger, a tolerable proof that something is expected from 
him. Buzzard’s price of covering I take to be most moderate. 

I see that fast runner in his day, Nonsense, is advertised either 
to be let or sold. Nonsense is a very fine animal, with capital 
racing points; he was got by Bedlamite, out of Zora (Sister to 
Azor, winner of the Derbysin 1817,) by Selim, out of Zoraida by 
Don Quixotte, &c. &c. J have seen many colts and fillies by 
this stallion, and can safely recommend gentlemen with good 
roomy half-bred mares to “immediate notice.” Every informa- 
tion may be obtained by applying to Mr. Tilbury, at the Dove 
House, Pinner, Middlesex, where Nonsense may be seen. 

‘wo very handsome stallions stand ready to be disposed of by 
private contract; viz., Sir John and Lord Stafford. Sir John is a 
brown horse, was got by Tramp, out of Lady Vane’s dam by 
Waxy—a pedigree good enough to please the most squeamish. 
Sir John won all his races up to the St. Leger 1831, where he got 
defeated (he was as fat as a pig) by Chorister, The Saddler, and 
others. ‘The betting against him was 16 to 1 at starting; he had 
previously figured at much less odds, and was made responsible 
for heavy sums. Lord Stafford is a bay horse with great power ; 
he was got by Langar, out of the dam of Sir John. Lord Stafford 
won his ‘Two-year-old race at Chester in very fine style, beating a 
good field of youngsters ; he subsequently met with a reverse of 
fortune at Newton ; still he stood a rattling favorite for the Derby 
1837 (won by Phosphorus), but an accident prevented his starting, 
very much to the annoyance of a select band of very good judges 
on the Manchester circuit. Both these valuable animals may be 
seen at Mr. William Clark’s Training Stables at Newton ; and the 
price of either may be obtained on application to Absalom Wat- 
kin, Esq., Rose Hill, Northen, near Cheadle, Cheshire. I can 
particularly recommend this couple of stallions to the notice of 
Foreigners. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for February, 1843. 
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A DAY’S HUNT IN UPPER CANADA. 


Tue odds are great against our reader ever having heard the 
crack of arifle in the forests, or the bang of a double-barrel on the 
rivers and lakes of North America. If a sportsman, let him regret 
that he has never drawn a trigger on a royal buck, and realized 
his visions of “ splendid sport” by paddling home his canoe after 
a day’s ducking, laden with every variety of wild fowl, the spoils 
of some of the magnificent waters of Upper Canada. 

Liverless Nimrods may prate of tiger and hog-hunting in the 
East ; and whilst sitting securely in his howdah on an elephant’s 
back, with a field battery within call,—or spearing a fat little porker 
in the stride of his Arab, the nabob may fancy he is in truth a very 
active sportsman. 

But let him put his gouty feet into a pair of. mocassins, encase 
his limbs in deerskin leggins, with a knife in his girdle and a rifle 
on his shoulder, and follow a“ Redskin” through the woods of 
America; let him mark the animal-like sagacity of his companion 
in discovering the track, whether fresh or old, of a buck, or adoe, 
and the age of the animal which left it. ‘Toho! dead as a pointer 
he stands—his body bent back, his head thrown forward,—he beck- 
ons you to his side, and shows you at some two hundred yards, 
through the thick underwood, the deer feeding. See! (if your 
nervous trembling will allow you). ‘There are three of them, a 
buck with a noble pair of horns, and two does. Like a snake the 
Indian winds through the trees,—nearer and nearer he approaches, 
and now they cannot be more than ninety or a hundred yards from 
you. Slowly he uncovers the lock of his rifle, telling you to 
pick out the nearest and fire. You try to obey. Your heart is 
jumping into your mouth, your knees tremble,—you raise your gun, 
it comes shivering to your shoulder, and you are too nervous to get 
your aim.—Now they move,—the buck raises his head,—he sees 
you, and gives a peculiar bleet. In a second your chance will be 
gone. Your finger presses the trigger. ‘ Quick,” whispers a 
voice at your elbow, at the same instant you hear—crack! and 
down tumbles the buck, to the unerring eye of the Indian, whilst 
your bullet whistles harmlessly over the flying does. 

Such was my fate, the first time that I accompanied an Indian in 
deer hunting ; practice, however, soon removed the nervousness I 
felt on first coming upon the game, and I soon learned with the 
sang froid of a butcher to pick out the fattest of the herd. 

One fine cold morning, in the early part of last December, the 
snow lying about four inches on the ground with my pack on my 
shoulder, containing a bottle or two of whiskey and a loaf of bread, 
with a blanket fixed soldier-fashion on the top; I set out to join 
a Chippewa Indian in his hunt, his camp was some fifteen miles 
from my quarters. My way led through a part of the forest, where 
the axe of the settler had not as yet been heard. After the first 
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few miles, the small bridle track I had followed lost itself in a 
small stream or creek which wound itself for many miles through 
the woods, and was a favorite resort for deer and other large game. 
As I intended to hunt my way to the Indian’s camp, a bear-track 
which | came up to on the banks of the creek led me through the 
woods, a fruitless chase, until the sun became so low that I feared 
1 should not be able to make my way to the camp before nightfall, 
and on looking about me | became confused, and knew not w hich 
course to take. At last I made up my mind to follow the bear’s 
track, and camp on it for the night. 

In this way | had continued followi ing the trail, until it became 
so dark that 1 could no longer see it. I therefore looked for a fit 
place in which to build my fire, and pass the night. Just as I was 
collecting some dried sticks, to my delight I heard the sound of an 
axe close to me. | shouted, and was answered by the very Indian 
with whom I came to hunt, and who immediately came to me, and 
led the way to his camp. The bear-track had brought me within 
a few yards of the Indian camp, and thus saved me a night on the 
snow. In less than a minute the leg of a fresh killed fawn was 
roasting before the fire in the shanty, and in a short time the In- 
dians and myself were hacking into it with our knives 

After eating our fill, and washing down the savoury venison with 
a draught of whiskey, pipes were lighted, and rolling ourselves in 
our blankets, we were soon snoring away our cares before a blaz- 
ing fire of pine knots. Before daylight I was roused by a most 
savoury odor assailing my olfactories, “and proceeding from a large 
kettle, simmering on the fire, and containing a fat young raccoon 
which was stewing for the morning meal. By the time I was 
thoroughly awake, the coon, spitted on a skewer of hickory, was 
stuck in the ground, and we fell to with our hunting knives. ‘The 
Chippewas now donned their blanket frocks, powder horns, and 
belts, and seizing our rifles we sallied out. 

It was as yet barely light, the morning fresh and cold; anda 
fall of snow in the night, with a fresh wind blowing, mado the 
Indians prognosticate a good hunting day. ‘The Indians separated, 
Pesh-i-go, as my Chippewa friend was called, remaining to hunt 
with me. We struck into the forest, Pesh-i-go leading, a pace or 
two in front; and we had proceeded thus for nearly an hour, when 
suddenly the Indian paused, and pointing to a track in the snow, 
muttered “ was-kashe” (deer). He then started off at a long trot, 
1 following close, and we continued on the trail for some miles, till 
at length on trial, the track appearing fresher, he pronounced the 
deer to be close. We then slackened our pace, taking e circuit round 
the track. Deer, when followed, always, stopping, face in to the 
way they came, so that it is necessary, when in pursuit, to flank 
them, otherwise they would see you coming towards them. Pesh- 
i-go was quite correct in his prediction that the deer were close, 
for in a few seconds he stopped suddenly, and following the direc- 
tion of his eye, | plainly discovered three deer feeding, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred yards. The Indian remained stationary Sor 

some time, looking for the best way of approaching them unper- 
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ceived, then throwing himself on the ground, and motioning me to 
do the same, we drew ourselves noiselessly along the snow until 
we reached the trunk of a fallen tree, from which we saw the deer 
about sixty yards from us, one of them lying down. 

I felt evident symptoms of a nervous attack, and detected my 
heart knocking away at my ribs in a very unequivocal manner ; 
but as I gave the breach of my gun a thump to knock the powder 
well into the nipples, and quietly cocked both barrels, I recovered 
my presence of mind, and determined that the fine old buck, who 
was the nearest to me, and was quietly stripping the bark from a 
young walnut tree should have the benefit of the ball from my right 
barrel, whilst the buck-shot in the left should be distributed pro- 
misc uously amongst his harem. 

‘The Indian now made signs for me to pick out one and fire, and 
pointing to the buck, I gave him to understand that I had fixed on 
that one, whilst I saw him level at one of the does. 

Steadily I raised my good double, resting it on the trunk of the 
tree ; the hollow of the buck’s shoulder was in aline with the 
sight, when I pressed the right trigger—bang—without waiting to 
see what effect my ball had taken, I instantly turned the other bar- 
rel on the does, one of which, before I drew the trigger, | saw 
stagger and fall. My buck shot, I saw, took no eflect. Of my 
first mark I saw nothing. ‘Turning round, the Indian was quietly 
engaged in re-loading his rifle, and indulging i in the noiseless laugh 
peculiar to the Redskin. I followed his example, and having 
charged, walked up to the spot where the buck stood when | fired ; ; 
and to my inexpressible delight there lay the fine fellow stone dead, 
the ball having passed through the body, entered just behind the 
shoulder. ‘The Indian had been not less fortunate, the doe I had 
seen fall having been shot in the neck. 

We now proceeded to hang up the carcasses (after embowelling 
them) by bending together the tops of three small hickory trees, 
about ten feet high, on which the deer were suspended by strips 
of bark. After solacing ourselves with a smoke and a drop of 
the “ crathur,” we again commenced hunting. 

Up to this time we had been favored with an easterly wind, which 
bending and cracking the tops of the trees made sufficient noise to 
enable us to approach the deer unheard ; but it having now fallen, 
we found several deer without being able to get near enough to 
shoot. 

We had in this manner pursued the track of five deer, which we 
had come up to several times, but not within shot, when, tired 
and careless, I was whiffing away at my pipe, I caught a glimpse 
of a large black object on the trunk of a tree, which, on a more 
minute inspection, [ distinguished to be abear. 1 instantly stopped 
the Indian, and pointed out the animal to him. As it was more 
than a hundred yards from us, | feared it would be too far for my 
gun, and told the Indian to fire at it. Mr. Bruin was now walkinz 
leisurely along the tree, when Pesh-i-go cracking at him, wounded 
him in the belly, for he instantly squatted on his haunches and 
began licking the wound, but in an instant was off the log and trot- 
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ting away. I followed as fast as I could, and was soon on his 
track, which was stained with blood; and the Indian coming up 
we ran on it for two or three hours, until darkness closed in, and 
being a long distance from camp, we were compelled to give up 
the ‘pursuit. On our way home we heard wild turkeys calling. 
The old gobbler gathering together the flock for the night. The 
Chippewa instantly pulled me down behind a log, and putting his 
hand to his mouth, imitated perfectly the call, and we soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the old cock running towards us, followed by 
about thirty others, magnificent birds. When within forty yards, a 
ball from my gun put a stop to his gobbling by taking his head 
clean off; and my other barrel was as successful, knocking over 
another of the brood. A fine young cock was also killed by the 
Indian’s rifle, and we returned home well satisfied with our day’s 
sport. Mocassin. 
j,ondon (New) Sporting Magazine, for January, 1843. 





NOTES OF AN ATTEMPT IN BREEDING. 





CHAPTER II.—IN EARNEST. 





To the Editor of the * American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine ”— 

Or all things let me not be taken foran Amateur. It may strike 
the reader that one who makes publication and inquiry a leading 
means in a very humble attempt to improve the breed of his 
neighborhood, must be an unpractical hand. However liable to 
the censure of practising too slightly the active and laborious part 
of this pursuit, I beg distinctly to disavow the title of either a 
fancy or a merely theoretical breeder. {[ would especially avoid 
that carping spirit which degenerates from zealous amateurship 
into the cant of criticism. Sterne’s “of all the cants that are 
canted in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy may be 
the worst, the cant of criticism is certainly the most tormenting ” 
—is a fair censure of this kind of amateurship. Breeding, like 
other arts, can only flourish in high perfection when the delicate 
taste and true refinement of the intelligent and educated go hand 
in hand with the sound sense and honest application of the practi- 
cal adept. ‘This country—English-speaking, North America—is 
the field of the art of Breeding. Here Republican Institutions 
have corrected that baneful silly notion of the degradation of 
labor. As wealth and leisure accumulate, to what occupation can 
the vacant mind resort that is blessed with a high development of 
power, urged by generous, and restrained by tender feelings, and 
directed by a devout and proud desire to ameliorate the condition 
of the highest beings in creation? Shall it be the direct govern- 
ment of man? No. ‘The dominion of man is over the beasts of 
the field, and not over his fellow. How many conquerors and 
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statesmen have split upon this rock! Napoleon, Cesar, and the 
rest fell by depending on the constancy of the minds about them ; 
Washington saw the evil, and, by timely withdrawing, avoided it. 
Assuredly the dominion of man is not over man. The selfish 
heart may govern for a time, cheered by success and solaced by 
sinister enjoyments ; the truly generous soon finds the hollowness 
of human gratitude; lofty intelligence discovers the lowness of 
its associate creatures, and the keenly sensitive temperament re- 
volts from their degrading contact. 

Set me down, then, as a working man, not an amateur, in breed- 
ing. My purpose in writing is more to obtain, than to impart, 
information. Our aim should be to produce important results ; not 
ostentatiously to make known the modes of operation. Yet what- 
ever harvest one would obtain, he must scatter seed of the same 
kind. ‘To gain information from others, I shall cheerfully exhibit 
my own views and practice. Had the masters of bygone time 
done so, the necessity had not existed, for an humble applicant of 
the present day. An instance of the value set upon the progres- 
sive notes of a practising artist, is familiar, from the repute, 
among the craft, of the sixteen annual lectures before the Royal 
Academy, by its President, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Yet it will be 
difficult to discover, in the whole course, more than two original 
leading rules of this master. They are these :—‘* Whatever work 
is in hand, do something to advance it every day ;” and “ keep the 
subject of your labors, your progress, and all else concerning it, a 
profound secret, until the work is finished.” These may be called 


the golden private rulesof art. The deaf Sir Joshua was a hearty 
despiser of amateurs :— 


“* When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Corregios and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff!” 


But in one department I plead guilty to amateurship. The 
editor of a publication is the working man—the correspondents 
are amateurs ; and the discerning public estimate a single para- 
graph from the “ Senior” far above columns from these benevo- 
lent coadjutors. 

CHAPTER III.—THE MEANS. 

When one enters upon any pursuit, what a gratifying consider- 
ation it is to see plenty of material or means before him! How 
the eyes of the keen New Englander glow when he is told of the 
soil of the Western Prairies ten feet deep! How a scheming 
projector chuckles when he considers the unfathomable folly of 
mankind! What a fervid glow is at the heart of the fanatic 
leader, pondering on the boundless credulity of the religious pub- 
lic! With such a satisfaction have I beheld the means and mate- 
rials surrounding on all hands, with which to improve the breed 
of horses. A soil unsurpassed for grazing qualities ; hilly, warm, 
fertile, watered to perfection, and portioned among bright and 
steady small farmers, wide awake to their best interest, and want- 
ing and waiting for a single voice to say ‘ This is the way.” 


“ Here,” as the grooms say of a lean but well-formed colt, “is 
VOL. XIV. 27 
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something to build on.” Now for materials: the existing race of 
horses are, like the more ordinary nags of New England, of me- 
dium size and qualities, generally of good color and temper, and 
tolerable spirit. Moreover, the farmers are in the practice of 
keeping mares only, and constantly breeding from them ; breeding 
“for better for worse” it is true; but it is a great point that they 
are accustomed to breed at all. ‘This stock must of course be the 
foundation, whereon improvement is to be made. While it pos- 
Sesses one great requisite in being adapted to the severe climate, 
by use through several generations, its breeding has been so care- 
lessly managed, that the size and power of its ofispring are inva- 
riably increased by mingling even with an inferior sort, owing to 
the long absence, and immediate want, of strong crossing. For 
horses of better quality, whose admixture must produce decided 
improvement from superior inherent properties, besides the renewal 
of vigor in crossing—we are in the midst of them. ‘I'he splendid 
Turf-horse,—the only kind properly designated thorough-bred,— 
abounds in the neighboring States, and is frequently brought from 
England, to compete on the courses adjoining our cities. ‘The 
unrivalled Morgana, with almost every excellency in a small com- 
pass, is our neighbor in Vermont, while a whole prairie of rich 
materials exists in the multitude of stout, hardy, and well-accli- 
mated horses of Norman French descent, half surrounding our 
district, and obtainable at moderate cost. 

But whatever abundant means and facilities exist, little can be 
done in a public way, without a proper reward for the exertions of 
all concerned, in the shape of a remunerating market. Our farm- 
ers allow the rearing of cattle to be sufficiently profitable to obtain 
a comfortable livelihood thereby : they also allow that along with ten 
head of neat cattle it costs no more to rear a colt for the eleventh, 
than if it were a steer or heifer of the same age. This is meant 
of rearing in their accustomed rough way; the colt picking up at 
his leisure the leavings of the others.. ‘The expense of stallion 
service may be named at $5, and the hindrance of the mare, as to 
work, while she carries and suckles the foal,asmuch more. ‘The 
worth of a cow or steer, on coming to service, at three years old, 
may be fairly stated at $20. The colt, at the same age, is worth 
$50; so that the profit on the colt (if attended with good luck) is 
double that of other cattle. ‘The increased risk of the colt over 
the others is not so great but that the profit may be stated as nearly 
double. ‘This statement is made almost without reference to any 
market of sale, the values being mostly based on the use of the 
mature animals to the farmer himself. Now I maintain, and hope 
in a few years to prove, that with judicious breeding and careful 
management, with a slight improvement in the quality of food, the 
value of our horses may be doubled for our own use, and so far 
enhanced in market that dealers will be compensated for coming 
from distant cities to pay such double value on our own dung- 
hills. 

We have evidently means enough, powers enough, inducements 
enough. Why, then, has net the desirable end been already attain- 
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ed? The animating spark of intelligence, the all-directing soul, has 
been wanting. ‘The same spirit of investigation and desire, which 
has shown the miraculous powers of printing and of steam, will, 
when seriously applied to the art of breeding, produce results not 
less beneficial, admirable, and astonishing. G. B. 

Sherbrooke, Canada East, February, 1843. 
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GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S DEER MATCH. 
A NEW CHALLENGE. 





Tis very interesting match came off on Tuesday, the 29th of 
November in Charborough Park, near Blandford, Dorset. This 
Jocality was chosen from the fitness of its size for the under- 
faking. 

The conditions of the wager were that Mr. Berkeley should 
course, pull down, and safely hobble five full-headed bucks, from 
six to seven years old, for the purposes of stall-feeding, using but 
one deer hound and one horse for the five courses ; fresh horses 
being at his disposal only for the singling out of the buck from the 
herd. He was to have no assistance in coursing, holding, throwing, 
or hobbling the buck, save that of his dog, and he was to hold his 
horse while securing the deer. The horse to lie down at least 
once during the operation, and the deer to be left on the ground in 
safety for removal by the keepers. Should either the dog (Odin) 
or the horse (Brock) die or meet with a disabling accident previ- 
ous to the day of the match, then it was to be at the option of Mr. 
Berkeley either to continue or declare off his engagement. If, in 
catching the five bucks, a deer should run against a fence, tree, or 
other impediment, and so be killed or disabled, or the same should 
happen to the dog orthe horse, such an event not to affect the 
success of the match, but a fresh deer, dog, or horse, to be se- 
lected. 

Mr. Berkeley had undertaken to perform what is usually accom- 
plished by five men, it being the custom among game-keepers 
when they go out to catch deer, for three of them to run in, se- 
cure, and hobble a buck, a fourth to hold the dog (a brace gene- 
rally being used), and a fifth to mind the horses. It was therefore 
calculated that the events that would lose Mr. Berkeley the match 
were these:—The dog killing or disabling the deer—the deer 
killing or disabling Mr. Berkeley, the dog, or horse,—the horse 
knocking up, not lying down, or breaking loose—and the hound 
being overcome by fatigue. 

Mr. Berkeley lost the match by one of these numerous chances. 
The fact was this, the first deer, just as the dog got up to him, ran 
into a clump of young trees, which had pales or “ pouses” round 
them to protect them from the deer. This clump of trees joined 
an inner iron, or “ invisible” fence, which divides some plantations 
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from the park. The dog and the deer both came against the 
“‘ pouses,” and in a scrambling fight among the trees, the dog caught 
the buck by the hind leg. The buck turned his horns at the dog, 
and the dog let go the leg and went at the ear, but missing his mark, 
he caught the buck by a slight hold on the lower part of the cheek. 
Had Mr. Berkeley been unencumbered by his horse at that moment, 
and been on open ground where he could have availed himself of 
the length of his leading rein, which was buckled to his wrist, there 
was an instant when he might have thrown the buck, or at least when 
he would have attempted it with every chance of success. But 
tied as he was to his horse, and the dog and deer not being station- 
ary, he waited for a better chance. ‘The slight hold the dog had of 
the deer soon broke out, and the buck, an immensely strong one, 
made his rush at the dog, who was avoiding him beautifully, and 
still at the head trying to get a hold, when not seeing the “ invisi- 
ble” iron fence, the dog came broad side against it, and the buck 
continued his rush asif there was no fence, and nothing but the 
dog before him, pinned the dog on his horns against the iron bars. 

The dog for a moment was incapacitated from further exertion, 
and the buck sped away for the herd, which he joined before the 
dog could again take up the running. ‘The injury the dog sus- 
tained was behind the left shoulder, in the region of the heart, on 
the site of an old wound given by a red deer, and he was lamed in 
that shoulder. Having given him some water from a bottle, Mr. 
Berkeley mounted another horse, and a fresh buck left the herd. 
The dog in his crippled state coursed and ran up this buck, and 
made a very good attempt at the head, but his activity and power 
were gone, the buck turned instantly to bay, and rolled the dog 
over on his horns. ‘The dog then kept the buck at bay, but refused 
to go in till the buck turned, when the dog brought him to bay again, 
and never left him until called off by his master, since to win the 
match with him in his wounded state was impossible, and to con- 
tinue it, mere cruelty. 

If a single dog does not catch and fasten on a buck at speed, and 
if once a strong old buck turns to bay, no single dog, unless through 
some accident, can pull him down. All, in this case, which we 
expect a dog to do, is to keep the deer at bay ; and that is accoun- 
ted a good dog who will stay by the deer and never leave him. 

If a brace of dogs are at a buck, when the buck rushes with his 
antlers lowered at one, the othe: can dash in and seize his ear, buta 
single dog can never gain that chance. 

We never saw the deer so strong as they are this season, and in 
their present state the odds were fifty to one against Mr. Berkeley’s 
success. His horse and dog have run deer for three years, both 
red and fallow, and a higher plucked, faster, or more powerful dog 
does not exist. In the week of the match, a few days previous to 
it, he courséd and killed at a heavier for venison. He is by the 
Duke of Leeds’s Highland deer dog, “ Ossian,” out of Mr. Berke- 
ley’s bitch, “Seek,” a great great grand-daughter of his famous 
old dog, “ Smoaker.” 

In spite of the failure of this first attempt, from the causes al- 
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ready detailed, we are authorised by Mr. Berkeley to declare, that 
he is willing to undertake the same match again, with the same horse 
and hound.—Twenty to one being the odds given. But that of he 
may use a second dog, either the half brother or half sister of Odin 
—he will take ten to one. 

The sporting world having now seen the great difficulty of such 
an undertaking, together with the overwhelming chances which 
are in the field against success—and all being well assured that 
there is no trick nor juggle in the affair, but that both man and deer 
meet one another on fair terms, with nothing to assist them but 
their natural gifts on either side, we sincerely hope that some one 
will take up the gauntlet here so gallantly thrown down, and afford 
Mr. Berkeley an opportunity of proving that to accident alone we 
must attribute his late want of success. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine, for January, 1843. 


NOTES ON BREEDING FOR THE 'TURF.—THEORY 
OF BREEDING IN AND IN. 


THerreE ever has been, as there must ever be, great difference 
of opinion as to the best system of Breeding for the 'Turf—some 
advocating crosses of blood altogether different and distant ;-— 
others approving of a closer connection ;—and others again up- 
holding the expediency of keeping to a good breed when you 
have got it, by always returning to the same source; or, as it is 
more commonly called, breeding “in and in.” Of this last doc- 
trine I profess myself an advocate. 

‘There is a very general, but (I think) erroneous belief, that ani- 
mals bred “in and in,” degenerate ; but the Stud Book and other 
authorities tend to disprove this in all cases where the parents 
have been themselves well-shaped and good. Badly-shaped pa- 
rents never can produce fine stock, under any circumstances. For 
my own part, | am no bigot to my own opinion, and therefore have 
no objection to one cross out and return; but then the greatest care 
must be taken in that ‘one cross out,” both as to the general shape 
and qualities of the strain of blood which you adopt, and also as 
to its peculiar fitness to counteract any faults, or supply any defi- 
ciencies in your own. 

How often does the want of this proper care and attention cause 
disappointment! How very few folks ever see the horse to which 
they send their mares! They merely look at the Stud Book, see 
that the blood is different to their own, and, if they think it a good 
cross, adopt it, without once considering what faults of shape, or 
constitution, or temper, they may thus engraft. In my opinion, 
the chief aim should be, to counteract, as much as possible, the 
imperfections of your own stock by the beauties of another. 
Parents which have the same faults of proportion, or of form, are 
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scarcely likely to produce perfection. Many of our first-rate sires 
are but inferiorly shaped horses; and I am persuaded that they 
owe the chief part of their popularity to the frequent counterac- 
tion of their defects by first-rate mares. The Stud Book and the 
Calendar are most fallacious guides. How many first-rate racers 
have failed in producing anything worth fifty pounds ; whilst worse 
performers on the Turf have bred superior stock. Eleanor, the 
only mare that ever won both Derby and Oaks, never produced a 
moderate foal excepting Muley; whilst her own sister, Julia, a 
most indifferent runner, bred, amongst others, Phantom and Vex- 
ation. 

With respect to the theory that breeding in and in causes dege- 
neracy, I can only say, that in the history of horses, the fact does 
not agree with the assertion. With game cocks we well know 
that the reverse is the case. And I have often heard Hugo Mey- 
nell say, “ that the best hounds his grandfather (the Meynell) ever 
had, were bred from own brother and sister.” 

I will now select a few examples of breeding near, as well as 
some of direct in and in; and I think it will be difficult to find 
better stock, bred from the cross of different, and distinct strains 
of blood. It will be as well to go back first to the old pedigrees, 
as on them, more modern ones are founded. With respect to the 
question whether the old ‘Turf, or the modern Turf, has produced 
the best horses, my own opinion is that we have the advantage of 
a great improvement in the system of training. But looking at 
the old races, often of three, sometimes of four heats, over the 
Six-mile Course, the Beacon Course (four miles), and the Round 
Course (nearly four miles) ; as well as at the weights which they 
then carried ;—all I can say is that the horses of that day were 
very superior to those of the present generation, if they went the 
pace, which we now do. But this I cannot believe, for most horses, 
now-a-days, have had quite enough when they get to the end of 
the Beacon Course once. And I recollect once seeing old Buckle 
and Sam Chifney come at such a pace over that course, that Chif- 
ney was actually out of wind; and old Buckle, turning round to 
him, said— Well, Sam, / never came such a pace before—did 
you ?” 

‘To return to the promised examples of close breeding— 

Sir R. Milbank’s famous black mare was got by Makeless, out 
of ‘Trumpet’s dam—Makeless being himself got by the Ogle- 
thorpe Arabian, out of ‘Trumpet’s dam. And this black mare af- 
terwards bred “ Hartley’s blind horse,” who was the sire of old 
Forester, who got Gustavus, and from this stock came Cottingham, 
Apollo, Judgment’s dam, Babraham, Mogul, Marlborough, Faustina, 
Miss Needham, and I know not how many more celebrated horses 
of that day. 

Again, the dam of Leeds (for which horse Queen Anne gave a 
thousand guineas) was got by Spanker, dam by the Yellow Turk, 
out of Lord Fairfax’s Morocco mare—Spanker being also himself 
by the Yellow ‘Turk, out of the same mare. ‘This was the best 
blood in England of that day; and to this day it is still so 
esteemed. 
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But that good horses are bred even closer may be instanced by 
Betty Leeds, the dam of Flying Childers. ‘This mare’s pedigree 
ran thus :—Got by Old Careless, by Spanker ; her dam, Sister to 
Leeds, by the Leeds Arabian, dam by Spanker, out of the Morocco 
mare. ‘The speed and bottom of Childers are sufficiently well 
known to upset all idea of degeneracy, whatever sages may say to 
the contrary “ notwithstanding “—as the lawyers would say. 

Examples might be multiplied: but two more will suffice for my 
purpose. Jigg of Jiggs was got by Jig (the sire of Partner), out 
of the dam of his own sire. He was a very good runner, having 
won seven Plates, beating some of the best horses of his day. 

Mirza was a striking instance of the double cross. He ran six- 
teen times, and was never beaten. His own sister was the dam 
of Harvey’s Flying Mare, supposed to be the fastest ever tried. 
Mirza was bought for fifteen hundred guineas, by Sir J. Lowther, 
who challenged the Northumberland confederacy ; offering to run 
him against Snap for ten thousand guineas, giving Snap four pounds. 
This challenge was not accepted. Mirza was then put into Sir 
James’s stud, where, although himself so good a runner, he proved 
one of the very worst sires of Godolphin’s get. 

Salt’s, or Young Regulus, was got by Old Regulus, out of Sappho 
by Old Regulus ; and Mr. Salt, his breeder, Sparrow, the trainer, 
and John Ryder, the jockey, all declared that Y oung Regulus was 
at least a stone better than any other of Sappho’s produce. 

Ivanhoe, and Cedric (winner of the Derby), were got by Phan- 
tom,dam by Walton, Phantom being got by Walton. But of all 
the produce of their dam by various horses, this near cross pro- 
duced the only ones worth a farthing. 

Marplot, a good horse, was got by. Waxy, outof Kezia by Satel- 
lite, out of Waxy’s dam. 

Lord Grosvenor’s Mop, another good one, was got by Sir Peter, 
out of his own sister, Maid of All-work. 

Andrew was got by Orville, out of Sorcery by Sorcerer, and al- 
though Sorcery had many foals by other horses, none were so good 
as this. 

The Earl of Egremont had two first-rate mares, own sisters. 
The one, the dam of Mars, Castanea, and Grey Skim. ‘The other 
the dam of Prodigal, Election, Bribery, &c. These mares were 
got by Woodpecker, out of a Herod mare, Woodpecker being got 
by Herod; so that their sire and dam were got by the same 
horse. 

Highflyer was bred in and in on the sire’s side, thus—Highflyer 
was got by Herod, out of Rachel by Blank—grandam by Regulus, 
&c., Blank and Regulus having both been got by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

I may here mention, by the way, a curious fact relating to High- 
flyer, viz., that he never got a chesnut foal, although of the mares 
put to him the greater proportion were chesnut. Eclipse, himself 
a chesnut, rarelv got foals of any other color. 

‘The last example which I shall cite in support of my theory, is 
also the most celebrated. I allude to Eclipse: from whose ex- 
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traordinary speed and stoutness it would appear that the oftener 
the blood is crossed in and in, the faster and better the horse be- 
comes, and had our forefathers been as fond of the system as my- 
self, there is no telling at what pitch of excellence we should have 
now arrived. Jn Eclipse’s pedigree the Lister Turk’s blood occurs 
four times, and Hautboy’s seven times! whilst Shakspeare, his sup- 
posed sire, was got by Hobgoblin, dam by Bartlett’s Childers, by 
the Darley Arabian, Hobgoblin being got by Aleppo, and Aleppo by 
the Darley Arabian. 

Thus, then, I am content to wrap myself in my opinion, having 
examined it closely, and to my thorough satisfaction. Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood. By “ breeding i in an in,” I do not mean 
a dogged perseverance ina bad strain of blood—but a continuance, 
for successive generations, in a good sort; and when one of that 
sort shall be found de iavtion (which must sometimes occur to all), 
across out into blood which will correct your own defects, and then, 
a return to the in and in system, until a recurrence of deficiency 
shall drive you out again to seek for a corrective. ‘Thisis the true 
theory of the “in and in” system—a term adopted in contradistinc- 
tion to the practice of those who make a point of amalgamating 
opposite and distinct bloods, and with whem novelty is frequently 
a greater recommendation than established worth. 

In truth I think the “in and in” system, a greater certainty than 
the other, which, always doubtful, will sometimes produce a flyer, 
but oftener, a wentidioes jade; and for my own part | look with a 
strong feeling of security to the plan which rests its foundation on 
the fame of Childers, Eclipse, Highflyer, Shark, Old Fox, Buce- 
phalus, Jethro, the Skims,—grey and chesnut,—Illmo, Mop, Mar- 
plot, Shakespeare, Johnny, Sweetbriar, and in our own time, [van- 
hoe, Cedric, and Cadland. 


London (New) Sporting Magazine for February, 1843. 
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BY ONE OF THEIR OWN SEX. 





Tuts is the age for Reform; there is reform in every thing ; 
church, state, army, navy,—Reform is rife in all. What we are 
doing now we know; what we shall do in a little time is a ques- 
tion. We now stand on our heels, we may then balance on our 
heads. 

But without any further allusion to what may be our future won- 
derful changes, | will at once state the object of this my little 
paper—it is to reform Sportsmen’s Wives, and the present is a fit 
moment for them to begin their reformation. 

I am, and always have been, a great observer of what is passing 
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around me,—in society perhaps I may be considered too silent, 
but I likewise may perhaps be, for this very reason, the greater 
thinker ; and on one subject, the result of my ponderings is this, 
that many of my female friends may add to their own happiness, 
and, in a great degree, to the comfort of their husbands, if they 
would but adopt a few of the little hints | am going to throw out. 

Mrs. B.’s husband is a foxhunter, and Mrs. B.’s husband perhaps 
intends riding some fifteen or sixteen miles to cover; Mr. B. con- 
sequently requires his breakfast much earlier than usual. Mrs. B. 
does not absent herself, it is true, from the breakfast table, but it 
is likewise true, that though there, she does not fail to throw out 
some little observations like the following :—‘ Cold, damp morn- 
ing; how chilly one feels the whole day after being down at this 
time of the morning.” “ Well, my dear,” replies Mr. B., “do not 
make a point of breakfasting with me. Careless and Knockabout 
will see I have all | want; I would rather you should not annoy 
yourself, by being about so early.” “ Now Harry, dear Harry,” 
responds his too affectionate wife, “ do you, do you think I would 
let you breakfast alone, only for an hour or two’s difference ?” 
Now poor Mr. B. mght think to himself, “ for an hour or two’s 
worry.” You willbe at home at six, just in time to dress for 
dinner, love ; not that I mind, 1 am sure, how long I wait: only 
our old friend Patient hates, you know, to wait beyond the time.” 
Now the upshot of these petty worries is, that the affectionate 
Mrs. B. finds this hunting takes her dear spouse away from her 
the whole day, and perchance frustrates some little plan she had in 
her head—her object then is so to contrive, as that there may be 
some little annoyance to her husband, either before, or on returning 
from his sport; some little circumstance to prevent the day from 
having been éoo pleasant. A constant, unceasing, but hardly per- 
ceptible perseverance, in endeavoring to wean a kind, fond, and 
indulgent husband from entering too much into this manly, health- 
ful, and innocent amusement, to gratify the selfishness of a too 
exigent wife ! 

Now, dear sister Petticoats, take a bit of advice from me: act 
just the contrary part to Mrs. B., and if you are so happy in your 
domestic life that you begrudge the frequent absence, and for such 
long days, of your husband, feel assured of this, that no woman 
ever exerted herself to heighten the happiness of her husband, 
without being more than amply repaid herself, by the approval of 
one constant, though stern friend—Conscience. And now, dear 
fair friend, methinks I hear you to yourself exclaim, ‘Trash! Non- 
sense! this stupid thing is written by some foolish, young, new- 
made wife, over whose head but some few months have passed. 
Reader! You are wrong—but yet no matter who, or what | am. 

From the beginning of November to the end of March, sports- 
men, horses, and dogs, have all their duties to perform ; and now 
I’ll tell you what I consider the duties of the Sportsman’s Wife. 
Her duties begin then not * with the dawn of day:” Oh, dear no! 
by either lamp or candle-light—(start not, dear Petticoats, but bear 
with me a little longer)—men, dear, noble, but most lazy creatures, 
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if left to themselves, would be too late for every thing nine times 
out of ten. But, Oh! what a contrast should there be “between the 
active, watchful, nimble wife, and the drowsy, snoring husband ; 
through the mirror of our vast perfections, we, Ladies of the 
Creation, can always most clearly discern the vast imperfections 
of the male sex—and certainly they are not, generally speaking, 
given to early rising—the wife therefore must, by some means or 
other, eject, at the proper time, her husband from his downy berth. 
She must always allow, in her calculations for her husband's 
toilette, one full spare quarter of an hour for dawdling. Yes, 
readers of the hat and coat sex, this is quite necessary. And now, 
“my lady fair,” you must be to your moment at your breakfast 
table ; see that in the near neighborhood of your fire, is turned in- 
side out the coat of pink, or blue and buff, or green, together with 
a spare neck shawl, and snowy gloves, well beaten* ; for coats 
and other things, if not well aired, after the last day’s hunting— 
although it may not have rained—still from (how shall I express it) 
a certain exuding of nature, caused by a pulling horse, must be 
very uncomfortable, and what you see to yourself, you know is 
done. 

You often. hear your husband ordering an additional feed to his 
horse before an expected hard day’s work; well then, for this 
time, think that your husband is like that noble animal, and be sure 
he has upon his table some favourite stimulus to his appetite—say 
some savoury bones well devilled, some frothy toasted cheese, or 
some piping-hat kidnies. Breakfast ended, cut one tempting sand- 
wich, wrap it in white paper, place it in one coat-pocket, and into 
the other slip some well-spiced nuts; a quite flat pocket-pistol 
filled either with brandy, or wine and brandy, should be ready for 
the waistcoat pocket ; then glide out of the room, and tell your man- 
servant to say his master can attend to no business that morning* 
should persons call. 

Now I will candidly confess that I do think nine out of ten 
husbands would be very angry at this, were they aware of it; but 
if on their return from their day’s sport, when in a roundabout way 
you tell them of it, they see that they would by delay have missed 
a good run, it is astonishing what a different effect it has. And 
now I| suppose your husband equipped, his horse or carriage as may 
be, at the door, hasten him off then with many wishes for his good 
day’s sport. Reader (if of the fair sex), you now think your 
duties done ; but indeed they are not so; after many long, and 
sometimes tedious hours, you must be looking for your husband’s 
return. If you have waited much after the appointed time for 
dinner, never let this make you pettish (this is what we sometimes 
feel). Not only have in store some steaming dish your husband 
most particularly likes, but have in store a still more acceptible 
one—an overflowing fund of good humor. Listen with attention 
to his details of his sport, and though at first, many things may 


* This you may judge of as well as your husband, and if they are not well beaten, send 
them out for a second beatiug, to save time. 


* Should your husband be a megistrate this is very necessary. 
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appear perfect mysteries to you, not long will elapse before you 
will be quite up to all about yawners, bullfinches, raspers, &c. I 
have often observed how pleased aman looks when you seem to 
enter into what he is recounting. 

One hint more, and then adieu. Should you have a large party 
whom you cannot keep waiting for dinner beyond a certain time 
when your dinner is served, imagine you see your husband there 
seated, and of whatever dishes you think he would partake, set 
apart a portion in what should always be in a sportsman’s house— 
a portable kitchen. ‘There is no excuse for a man having a cold 
dinner after hunting. 

Now my sporting friends, farewell; and as this is the season 
for making caps for huntsmen, whips, &c., should any of you think 
that you may benefit by the hints here given, you will not refuse to 
afford some slight aid towards making a cap for 


ScuHizanTHa Rovutem. 
J.ondon (New) Sporting Magazine, for February, 1843. 











THE AMERICAN TROTTER.* 


BY THE HON. J. S. SKINNER, OF WASHINGTON CITY. 





Havine, as it is believed, described and accounted for the sue- 
cessive modifications and general improvement of the English 
Horse, from many of the best of which ours have been bred—and 
for the excellence especially of their high-bred courser and hunter ; 
and having adverted incidentally to the high national importance 
to be attached to maintaining the horse in all his capabilities, as 
giving elasticity and vigor to one great arm of national defence— 
cavalry—the use of which has sometimes decided the issue of 
battles and the fate of empires,—we pass now to contemplate this 
‘ interesting animal in a form in which Nimrod (Mr. Apperly) him- 
¥ self, one of the most voluminous and authentic writers on these 
subjects, and one not prone to make admissions of English infe- 
riority in anything, does admit that we excel, to wit, in our Trotting 
Horses. 

Instances which will hereafter be given of the performance of 
American Trotters, such as have been trained to that pace, and 
timed with exactness, in trials instituted for that purpose by nume- 
| rous Trotting Clubs, will leave no doubt of our having well estab- 
| lished our claim for the excellence conceded to us in that class of 
horses—and as speed in that gait, combined with lastingness, is a 
desideratum in public stages, and for all kinds of light harness 
and quick travelling, it becomes an interesting inquiry, and is 











* From Lea & Blanchard’s new edition of the excellent work On The Horse, by 
Youatt and Skinner. 
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deemed to be well worthy of the space here assigned it—whence 
has resulted the superiority illustrated by these examples? Is it that 
we possess a particular strain of horses not to be found in other 
countries, not thorough-bred, but yet of a specific breed, which has 
been found or made in America, and which may be kept separate 
and distinct from all others, the root whereof is not necessarily to 
be looked for, like that of our thorough-bred stock, in the English 
Stud Book, or in the blood of some Eastern ancestor—a breed to 
which, in a word, recourse may be had as a stock of horses sut 
generis, and one that may be relied upon to supply fast goers in 
this pace? Or is it that we owe the number that can go their 
mile under 2:30, to the higher estimate which is placed on excel- 
lence in that way, in this country ; and to the greater pains taken 
and skill exercised in educating and training horses to go ahead 
in the trot? We confess that reflection and all the lights we pos- 
sess, lead us to the adoption of this latter theory. 

There are various reasons why this property in the horse should 
be more attended to in this, than perhaps any other country. May 
it not be referred in some measure, to our political institutions, as 
we have already seen, in the review which has been taken of the 
progressive improvement of horses in England, how their qualities 
have, from time to time, been influenced and modified by their 
field-sports, the state of their roads, the form of their coaches, and 
changes in their warlike and agricultural habits and implements. 
Under the effect of our political institutions, which operate fre- 
quent division of estates, it is next to impossible that there should 
exist in America a class of men, with wealth sufficient, either 
hereditary or acquired, to maintain the costly and magnificent 
arrangements for the sports of the Turf and the Chase—such as 
have for centuries existed in England. Yet men must have 
amusements, and those which are found a-field are at once the 
most attractive and salutary. If one may be allowed to quote 
himself, we may repeat from the introduction to the “ Sporting 
Magazine,” the ideas there expressed that “ the knowledge of man- 
kind so essential in every practical pursuit, nay the yet more 
essential knowledge of ourselves, is not to be found alone in soli- 
tary labor, nor in solitary meditation; neither is it in a state of 
isolation from society that the heart most quickly learns to answer 
to the calls of benevolence ;—sympathy springs from habits of 
association, and a sense of mutual dependence on each other ; 
and the true estimate of character, and friendly and generous dis- 
positions, are under no circumstances more certainly acquired, nor 
more assuredly improved and quickened, than by often meeting 
each other in the friendly contentions and rivalries that character- 
ize field-sports.” 

Recurring to the influence of political institutions and national 
amusements, it may be very safely affirmed, that while there can 
exist in this country no permanent class of men possessing the 
wealth which affords the time, and cherishes the taste, for the 
more expensive diversions of the Turf and the Chase; it must 
yet always abound far beyond all other countries, under their 
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existing governments, in citizens of middling, and yet easy cir- 
cumstances, with means enough to indulge in other sports involv- 
ing moderate outlay, including the ownership of a good old squir- 
rel gun; and the luxury of a good horse; and hence the use of 
both is as familiar to the great mass of American people, from 
their childhood, as it is strange to the common people of any 
other country ; except as to the employment of the horse, in his 
lowest oflices of field-labor and common drudgery. No Southern 
boy at least, just entering his teens, desires better fun than to be 
allowed to catch and mount any horse in the most distant pasture, 
and ride him home at the top of his speed, without saddle or bridle 
—and as to the use of fire-arms, it was remarked to the writer 
during the late war with England, both by General Ross and Ad- 
miral Cockburn, that in no country had they ever witnessed any 
fire so deadly as that of the American militia, as long as they 
would stand! In the towns, there is not a sober and industrious 
tradesman, who cannot manage to keep his hackney ; and these 
considerations sufficiently account for the number of regularly 
constituted ‘Trotting Clubs of easy access, with courses that serve 
as sO many nurseries, where the horse is educated exclusively for 
the trot, and his highest physical capacities drawn out in that form. 
‘bese associations are composed, for the most part, of respecta- 
ble and independent mechanics, and others, especially victuallers, 
among whom in all times there has existed a sort of esprit de corps, 
or monomania on this subject, which leads them to spare neither 
pains nor expense to gain a reputation for owning a crack goer. 
‘This sort of emulation so infects the class, as to have given rise 
to a common saying that “a butcher always rides a trotter.” 
According to the theory here maintained, the great number of 
trotters in America that can go as before said, their mile under 
three minutes, and the many that do it under 2:30, and even in 
some cases under 2:20—as for instance in the case of Ripton and 
Confidence, whose portraits from the “ Spirit of the Times ” em- 
bellish this essay, is to be explained in the same way that we ac- 
count for the great number of superb hunters that are admitted to 
abound in England above all other countries, not excepting our 
own. ‘There, in every county in the Kingdom, are organized 
* Hunts,” with their whippers-in, and huntsmen, and earth-stop- 
pers, and costly appointments of every kind to accommodate some 
fifty or an hundred couple of high-bred hounds, whose pedigrees 
are as well preserved as those of Priam or Longwaist; and a wide 
district of country is reserved and assigned exclusively to each 
hunt. Fox-hunting is there termed par excellence, a princely 
amusement, and gentlemen of the most exalted rank and largest 
fortune, take pride in the office of “ Master of the hounds,” and 
assuredly in all the wide field of manly exercises, none can com- 
pare with an English fox or steeple-chase, for union of athletic 
vigor or daring skill, and magnificence of equitation ; unless, per- 
haps, it were some splendid charg re de cavalrie, like those we used 
to read of, made by the gallant Murat at a critical moment of the 
battle, when he was wont in his gorgeous uniform and towering 
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plumes to fall with his cavalry like an avalanche upon his adver- 
sary, confounding and crushing him at a blow! ‘Truly, it would 
well be worth a trip across the Atlantic, to see a single “ turn out” 
of an English hunt, all in their fair tops, buckskin smalls, and 
scarlet coats, mounted on hunters that under Tattersall’s hammer 
would command from one to two hundred guineas! Imagine such 
a field with thirty couple of staunch hounds, heads up and sterns 
down, all in full cry, and well away with their fox !! 








‘* Now, my brave youths, 

Flourish the whip, nor spare the galling spur ; 
But in the madness of delight, forget 

Your fears. Far o’er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our course ; but in the brave 
True courage never fails.” 


To indicate more strongly the prevalence of this partiality for 
t rotting horses, and emulation to own the fastest goer, and the 
number and extent of associations and arrangements for this sort 
of trial and amusement, it need only be mentioned that the “ Spirit 
of the Times,” published in New York, contains lists of hundreds 
of matches and purses, and of thousands on thousands of dollars 
in small purses, won and lost on these performances on trotting- 
courses! A number of these performances will be selected, 
enough to show that the excellence which is conceded to Ameri- 
can trotters, is not founded on a solitary achievement or very 
rare cases, nor to be ascribed to the possession of any distinct and 
peculiar breed of horses ; but is the natural and common fruit of 
that union of blood and bone, which forms proverbially the desi- 
deratum in a good hunter, with the superaddition of skilful training, 
much practice, and artful jockeying for the trotting course. Who 
can doubt that if Hiram Woodruff were to go to England, having 
the run of their hunting stables, he might select nags enough, 
which could soon be made, under his training and consummate 
jockeyship, to go along with Edwin Forrest and Lady Suffolk, 
Ripton, Rattler, Confidence, and Dutchman! On this point the 
following may be aptly extracted from the highest authority—our 
“ Bell’s Life in London ”—-to wit, Porrer’s “Spirit of the 
Times ”:—- 

“ Nimrod, in ‘admitting the superiority of our ‘Trotting-Horses 
to the English,’ claims that the English ‘approach very near to 
the American,’ even in this breed of cattle. Possibly the charac- 
teristic national vanity would not allow him to make a further con- 
cession. But there is no comparison whatever between the ‘T'rot- 
ting-horses of the two countries. Mr. Wheelan, who took Rattler 
to England last season, and doubly distanced with ease every 
horse that ventured to start against him, as the record shows, in- 
forms us that there are twenty or more roadsters in common use in 
this city, that could compete successfully with the fastest trotters 
on the English Turf. ‘They neither understand the art of training, 
driving, or riding, there. For example: some few years since 
Alexander was purchased by Messrs. C. & B. of this city, for a 
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friend or acquaintance in England. Alexander was a well-known 
roadster here, and was purchased to order, at a low rate. ‘The 
horse was sent out and trials made of him; but so unsuccessful 
were they, that the English importers considered him an imposi- 
tion. ‘Thus the matter stood for a year or more. When Wheelan 
arrived in England, he recognized the horse, and learned the par- 
ticulars of his purchase and subsequent trials there. By his ad- 
vice the horse was nominated in a Stake at Manchester (we be- 
lieve) with four or five of the best trotters in England, he (Whee- 
lan) engaging to train and ride him. When the horses came upon 
the ground, the odds were 4 and 5 to 1 against Alexander, who 
won by nearly a quarter of a mile! Wheelan says he took the 
track at starting, and widened the gap at his ease—that near the 
finish, being surprised that no horse was anywhere near him, as 
his own had noc yet made a stroke, he got frightened, thinking 
some one might out-brush him—that he put Alexander up to his 
work, and finally won by an immense way, no horse, literally, get- 
ting to the head of the quarter stretch, as he came out at the 
winning stand! ‘The importers of Alexander, at any rate, were 
so surprised and delighted at his performance, that they presented 
Wheelan with a magnificent gold timing-watch, and other valuable 
presents, and sent Messrs. C. & B. a superb service of plate, 
which may be seen at any time at their establishment in Maiden- 
Lane.” 

Here it is clearly shown that the comparative speed of Ameri- 
can horses is to be attributed not to breed, but to management, on 
which we the rather insist, as it is to be desired that American 
agriculturists and all breeders and trainers of horses, should under- 
stand practice upon some fixed and rational principles, rather than 
rely for success on some imaginary strain of horses, of no certain 
Origin or established blood. After all, we have accounts of per- 
formances in trotting, by English horses, that may be considered 
as extraordinary as those of our own, when allowance is made for 
the greater value placed, and the more attention and skill bestowed 
upon trotters in this country than in that. 

The celebrated English trotter Archer, descended from old 
Shields, a remarkably strong horse and master of fifteen stone 
(two hundred and ten pounds), trotted his sixteen miles in a very 
severe frost in less than fifty-five minutes. In 1791, a brown 
horse trotted in England, on the Essex road, sixteen miles in fifty- 
eight minutes and some seconds, being then 18 years old—and 
while we are writing we learn from an official report that Lady 
Hampton, on the 2d of May, 1842, in England, trotted seventeen 
miles in fifty-eight minutes thirty-seven seconds, in harness. She 
was driven by Burke, of great English trotting celebrity. On the 
13th of October, 1799, a trotting match was decided over Sunbury 
Common, between Mr. Dixon’s brown gelding and Mr. Bishop’s 
grey gelding, carrying twelve stone (one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds) each, which was won by the former in twenty-seven 
minutes and ten seconds. A Mr. Stevens made a bet which was 
decided on the 5th of October, 1796, that he would produce a pair 
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of horses, his own property, that should trot in tandem from Wind- 
sor to Hampton Court, a distance of sixteen miles, within the 
hour ; notwithstanding the cross country road, and great number 
of turnings, they performed it with ease in fifty-seven minutes and 
thirteen seconds. Phenomena trotted nineteen miles in an hour.— 
‘These examples are adduced to show the fallacy of that impression 
which would lead the public to look to any but the true and ra- 
tional sources of superiority—for mankind has ever been prone 
to the marvellous, preferring to look for all that does not lie on the 
surface, to some mysterious influence, unconnected with known 
and rational causes. ‘The trotter, according to the distance pre- 
scribed as the measure of his capacity, needs the combination of 
form and blood—of bone and of muscle, which give distinction to 
the hunter ; and the reason, if it be asked, why ‘the thorough-bred 
cannot be relied upon for a hard run over a rough country is, that 
he rarely combines these requisites, and is moreover put to his 
work when too young ; but does any one doubt that Sir Archy, or 
Timoleon, or Eclipse, or Imp. ‘Tranby, or Imp. Leviathan, would 
have made first-rate hunters or trotters, if, before they were put to 
hard work, their frames had been left to ripen, and their bones, and 
joints, and muscles, to get firm and solid, and at the same time 
pliant and supple by gentle and moderately increasing exercise 
until five or six years old—for here it is to be noted, that as to the 
age at which the trotter should be put in training, and that at which 
he reaches his maximum of power, though there would seem to 
be some difference of opinion, all agree that the trotter is not in 
his prime until he is eight or nine years old. ‘The Abdallahs, 
great-grandsons of old Messenger, trot much younger; Hiram 
Woodruff, and there can be no better authority, would commence a 
horse’s training for the trot at five or six years of age, giving him 
light work however, but going on increasing his work from year to 
year, and expecting increasing excellence up to nine or ten years, 
and with kind usage he might continue up to this mark for three or 
four years longer, and they often last to perform admirably until 
after twenty—for example, Columbus, Paul Pry, Topgallant, &. 
The stoutest horses, of whatever kind or degree of blood, might 
be expected to give way if put at three or four, as the race-horse 
is, into severe training under heavy weights, for trotting stakes or 
the chase ; but on the other hand, without blood to give him wind 
and courage, what would avail his ‘bag of bones,” in a trial to 
trot his hundred miles in ten hours? Johnson, author of the 
Sportsman’s Cyclopedia, justly esteemed high authority on such 
subjects, remarks that “ thorough-bred horses, and particularly 
those of the best blood, are seldom possessed of suflicient bone to 
render them pre- eminently calculated for the chase ; yet I am free 
to confess that the very best hunters that have fallen under my ob- 
servation have been remarkably well and very highly bred, but yet 
not absolutely through-bred.” The same remark it is not doubted 
might be made as generally applicable to our first-rate trotters, at 
long distances. ‘The case of Abdallah and Messenger have been 
instanced to show, that great trotters not through-bred, may and do 
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beget trotters, and hence some would argue that a distinct race of 
horses may or does exist. But it is to be remembered that both Ab- 
dallah and Messenger are sons of Mambrino, son of old Messenger, 
and of Messenger mares, though not thorough-bred ; and nothing 
is better known by all who have been in the habit of attending to 
these subjects, than that the Messenger family is distinguished for 
making first-rate coach-horses—quick in light harness, and remark- 
able for endurance and long life. That Abdallah, therefore, him- 
self deep in the Messenger blood, should be himself a trotter and a 
getter of trotters, only proves that like begets like, and that of a 
distinct breed, like the thorough-bred horse, characterized by the 
possession of general properties belonging only to and constitut- 
ing that breed, “there may be particular families, distinguished for 
some peculiar qualities not possessed in the same degree by other 
families of the same breed. ‘Thus we have the three classes of 
the English thorough-bred stock, to wit: the Herod, the Matchem, 
and the Eclipse, that have served as crosses for each other. In 
like manner, it may be said of the improved short-horn cattle— 
their general characteristic is early maturity and propensity to fat, 
without being generally remarkable as deep milkers, though there 
are families of the short-horns esteemed for that quality ;—a dash 
of the blood of old Messenger imparts high form and action for 
the state coach, and the eye of the connoisseur can detect the 
signs in a horse in whose veins flow even one-eighth of his blood ; 
so the fact is generally known to old gentlemen in the South, and 
especially avouched by the Sporting and Agricultural Society in 
South Carolina, that the stock of old Janus (there called Genius,) 
was so remarkable as road and saddle horses, as to have gotten to 
be considered a distinct breed ; so the Topgallant stock made fine 
saddle-horses, excelling in the canter. ‘The blood horse, too, is 
remarkable for longevity—the Messenger stock particularly so. If 
the truth could be known, it is probable it flowed in larger or smaller 
streams in each of the four thorough-breds which the late General 
Hampton, (sire of that paragon of sportsmen and gentlemen, Col. 
Wade Hampton,) drove in his coach all together for sixteen years. 
Here may be aptly introduced some extracts from a familiar let- 
ter received by the editor from Col. N. Goldsborough, of Talbot, 
Maryland, who has an eye for the fine points of a horse, as quick 
as a hawk’s for a fish—one who has thought much and with effect 
on all matters that give dignity and attraction to rural life—himself 
of the pure old stock in fashion when it meant something to be 
called a * Maryland” or“ Virginia gentleman.” He, in confirma- 
tion of our hypothesis, says, speaking of Tom ‘Thumb—* But 
whence came his lastingness, his powers of endurance, as well as 
speed? I have been in the habit of thinking, that no horse could 
long continue exertion especially at a rapid pace, without a good 
tincture of the blood. Atabout the same time there went to Eng- 
land a horse called Rattler, of great speed as a trotter—he was 
represented as the cross of a full-bred horse on the Canadian 
mare. What a magnificent picture “ Whalebone” makes in his 
trotting action, and how different from the abovenamed horses! 
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When a boy, I have seen Phil Hemsly mounted on his trotting 
mare, bred on the borders of Queen Anne’s County. She was 
much in the style of the famous Phenomena Mare of England— 
about fourteen and a half hands high.—He could keep up with a 
pack of hounds all day in a trot—and she could pass over the 
largest oak bodies lying in a wood, without breaking up. I was 
informed two years ago in Philadelphia by Mr. Allen, son-in-law of 
Badger of the Marshall House—that some of the best trotters then 
in New Jersey, were the offspring of Monmouth Eclipse—the Mes- 
senger blood you see! I know of noother family of the pure blood 
horse which may be said emphatically to produce ¢rotters—the ex- 
ception confirms the rule. Col. Lloyd’s Vingtun and old ‘Topgallant 
got fine racking and cantering horses. Is there more than one out 
of twenty thorough-breds, that makes really a racer? And are 
there not as many trotters at the North, and more, than there are 
racers at the South, &c., where the most systematic efforts have 
been persevered in for years, exclusively for the production of 
racers? I have often wondered where they of the North derived 
their horses—from what I have seen and heard, they have a pecu- 
liar family, different in appearance, in form strikingly from ours. 
They of the North have had some method in this matter—as well 
as the breeders of short-horns, Leicester sheep, &c. About the 
lakes they have a horse of great speed and power, as I am informed, 
called the ‘ Frencher.’ The English officers bring over from the 
mother country, fine blooded stallions for troopers and parade. It 
is the cross of these and the Canadian mares, which produces the 
‘Frencher,—dlood is indispensable. But what is the Canadian ? 
unde venit? ‘They are descended from the horses of Normandy 
carried over by the French settlers. Napoleon’s coach when 
captured was being drawn by four Norman horses, and I guess the 
Emperor was not fond of sitting behind slow cattle. When the 
Spaniards were in possession of the Low Countries, they carried 
with them their Andalusian horses—these were crossed on the 
Normans, which produced great improvement. When the Spa- 
niards were expelled, the breeding in-and-in from this stock must 
have produced a distinct family, as Bakewell produced with other 
races of quadrupeds. Climate necessarily produced a change in 
the Norman horse, when transferred to the rigour of Canadian win- 
ters—hence the thick coat of hair, &c. ‘The Andalusian, you 
know, is of Arabian descent. So far as 1 have been able to learn, 
Vermont is indebted to Canada for her distinguished race of road- 
sters, as weil as the neighboring States. They have one dis- 
tinct family, the ‘ Morgan,’ descended from a little Canadian, fa- 
mous too for running quarter races. ‘This family has been che- 
rished for years, and is as distinguished among them as old Archy 
was in Virginia. I have some indistinct recollection to have seen, 
years ago, an account of a horse among them got by, or out of a 
mare by, Cock of the Rock—Messenger blood again.” 

It is now in proof that this Morgan breed is descended from a 
horse that was stolen from General de Lancey, importer of Wild- 
air, and there is every reason to believe that though he may not 
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have been thorough-bred, he was well steeped in the best blood of 
the Anglo-American turf-horse. 

While it has been found impracticable to obtain any precise in- 
formation as to the pedigree of some of our very best trotters, in 
other cases where more is known, they are found to be deep in the 
blood.—Awful, whose performances will be seen in the tables an- 
nexed, is known to have been gotten by a thorough-bred ‘ American 
boy.” Lady Suffolk is by Engineer, but what Engineer not known. 
Abdallah, as before mentioned, is by Mambrino, and he again, a great 
trotter, by Messenger; but Dutchman, one of our best trotters, 
has no known pedigree, though we have some reason to think he 
was got by Young Oscar, then at Carlisle. He was taken out of a 
clay-yard, and was transferred to the trotting-turf from a Pennsyl- 
vania wagon-team.—Woodruff thinks blood does not give them 
length, or ‘the power to go the long distances ; but in this it is be- 
lieved he must be mistaken. ‘These Canadian or Norman-French 
stallions, small and compact, which on well-formed large mares 
give such fine harness horses, and trotters, are, as before said, 
deeply imbued with the blood of the barb taken from Spain into 
Normandy. We have been told lately by an intelligent English- 
man, that the infusion of blood into their coach-horses has enabled 
them to lengthen their stages, and in very observable proportion to 
the degree of blood. Finally, as where the blood of the trotter 
when known, is seen to flow in so many instances from a spring 
of pure blood, is it not fair to infer a similar origin in cases where 
the blood cannot be traced? especially as the universal experi- 
ence of all times proves that in other paces, the cases have been 
extremely rare, in which a horse of impure blood has been known 
to keep up a great flight of speed? <A horse of mixed blood may be 
a great trotter at a long distance, because his speed at his best is 
greatly behind that of the best speed on the turf; but it would, ac- 
cording to all principles of reasoning, be unreasonable to expect 
great excellence even as a trotter, in horses altogether free from 
the blood which gives foot and wind to the Eastern courser. 
Though we may not be able totrace it, and though in solitary cases 
a horse without it, may possess great speed and lastingness in the 
trot, from excellent accidental conformation, we repeat that the 
possession of the two, warrants the presumption of the third, how- 
ever obscure the traces, or remote the origin ;—this is our theory ! 
But the action to be cultivated in the racer and the trotter is of 
itself sufficient to explain why a racer should not succeed at once 
on the turf and on the trotting-course. All reflecting and observ- 
ant men will admit that “as there is no royal way to mathema- 
tics,” so there is but one way fora horse to excel in his business ; 
and, with rare exceptions, there is but one in which any individual 
horse can excel. Whatever that business may be, to be perfect 
in it he should be educated and kept to it—and to it only. <A trot- 
ting-horse should do nothing but trot. 
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The Peyton Stake, to come off at Nashville next Fall, is exciting more and 
more interest throughout the country as the time approaches. ‘There are no 
less than seven nominations in training at Nashville a:ready, so that ‘A Young 
Turfman ”’ is likely to be disappointed in his anticipations of the great stake re- 
sulting ina match. A friend of ours at Nashville has kindly sent us the fol- 
lowing list of those now there in work :— 
No. 1. Hon B. Peyton’s & Dr. J.G. Chalmers’ (of Louisiana) br. f. Great Western, by 
Imp. Luzborough, out of Black Maria by Eclipse ; in training by Capt. Jolin Belcher. 
No. 2. Hon. B. Peyton’s & A. Henderson, Esq.’s (of Louisiana) b. c. by Imp. Priam, 
out of Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy ; in training by Belcher. 

No. 12. Hugh & John Kirkman’s (of Nashville) ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. 
Florestine by Whisker ; in training by G. Berry Williams. 

No. 15. James Long’s (of Washington City) & Col. Wm. Wynn’s (of near New Or- 


leans) b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jr. (Cdssandra’s dam) by Sir Archy; in 
training by McCrary. 


No. 17. Hon. Alex Barrow’s (of Louisiana) ch. c. by Imp. Skylark, out of Lilac by Imp. 
Leviathan ; in training by Henry M. Clay. 

No. 28. Wm. H. E. & Dr. A. T. B. Merritt’s (of Hicksford, Va.) b. f. by Imp. Priam, out 
of imp. Pera by Sultan; in training by Richard Hurt. 

No. 29. Aiso Messrs. Merritt’s b.c. by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. Bustle by Whalebone; 


in training by Hurt. 

We understand that Col. Wynn has purchased Mr. Lone’s interest in the 
sister to Cassandra. Col. Hampron’s Herald and Trinket (Nos. 22 and 30), 
and Mr. Haun’s Rattlesnake colt by Hedgford (No. 10, now Mr. J. G. Bos- 
WELL’s, uf Ky.), are the only nominations we have heard much of, with the 
exception of Mr. James Kirkman’s Glencoe — out of Eliza by Rubens, which 
{with another, possibly,) is in training by Mr. Isaac Van Leer, in the stable of 
Tuomas Kirkman, Esq., at Florence, Ala. Of the nominations in training at 
Nashville, our correspoudent’s favorite is the Florestine colt. 

The Sporting World will appreciate the courtesy of any of the officers of 
the Nashville Club in furnishing for publication any information in their pos- 
session as to the number of the nominations in training, their appearance, pro- 
mise, etc. Surely a stake amounting to $150,000 is worth writing about, more 
especially as the distance to be run is four mile heats. The number of sub- 
scribers is thirty at $5000 each, $1000 forfeit, and we should nut be surprised 
if five or six started. 

Match between Buve Dick and Reoister.—A correspondent at Baltimore 
writes us to the following effect :—‘* There is a probability of a match between 
Blue Dick and Register, to come off this Spring at Alexandria, four mile heats, 
for $2,000, forte. $500. The forfeit is already up on Register’s part, and 
nothing but ‘a say so’ on the part of Blue Dick is requisite to make it a race. 

‘Col. JoHNsON passed through Washington yesterday week on his way to 
New Orleans, and Mr. Merson returned from Col. THompson’s the following 
day withthe challenge. As vo person in Washington was authorised to make 
a match over three mile heats, they have had to write to Col. Wuirs, the owner 
of Dick, for his determination on the subject. So far so good. The upshot of 
the matter we will have to conjecture for the present.” 

Thia match, if closed, will be a very briiliant sporting affair. 
hope it will be made up. 





We sincerely 





Boston is at length advertised by Col Wma. Larkin Wuirs to stand at Spring 
Grove, Hanover Co ,Va. at $70. The Colonel, in the course of the advertisement, 
gives us the following ‘‘ paragraph,” which we commend to the notice of our 
South western friends :-— 

I deem it entirely unnecessary to say any thing as respects the pedigree and 
performances of Boston ;—were 1 to do so, and to give a full history of the 
same, it would fill the whole of a newspaper; suffice it to say, that, when he 
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was in his zenith, say six or seven years old, no horse that ever ran with him 
four mile heats could put him up to his speed—(and he ran with the very best 
horses—both North and South.) It is candidly believed, oy those who can be 
relied on, and who had the best ground of forming their opinion, that Boston 
could have run four miles, upon a good course, and a good rider, in 7m. 253., 
and repeat it nearly in the same time. 





The late Cox. Pinckney, of Pendleton, S. C.—We noticed last summer the 
voyage of this distinguisted gentleman to Europe for the benefit of his health, 
and his lamented demise at Havre immediately after his arrival. Col. Pinckney 
was for many years the honored President of the South Cerolina Jockey Club; 
during the races his superb city residence was the scene of the most elegant 
and refined hospitality. The wide circle of his devoted friends will not be un- 
interested to hear that one of the earliest acts of the Club at their late meeting, 
was to pass resolutions expressive of the deep sense of the loss which they and 
the community of Charleston bad sustained in the death of so eminent a South 
Carolina sportsman and gentleman. 





Nashville Spring Races are to commence on the 3d Wednesday of May. A 
well informed correspondent writes us that there will be not less than seventy 
horses in attendance, and that great sport is anticipated. There are several 
stables now in training in the vicinity of Nashville, by Messrs. Williams, Mack, 
Patterson, Belcher, Hall, McCrary, Clay, and Hurt. The Mesers. Carter have 
lately been improving the course, which our correspondent thinks is now ‘* the 
finest in the Western country.” 





A Virginia correspondent writes us that ‘ Sarah Washington is looking fine 
and moving like a bird. Her friends think she can take up her weight and run 
four miles in the forties. Maj. Doswett has up two Priams, a Rowton filly 
and one or two others; all are looking and going well.” 





Rurvus K. Pork, Esq., of Ashwood, Maury Co., Tenn., is no more. He died 
at Nashville on the 25tn ult. Mr. P. was a younger brother of the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Louisiana, and of Lucius J. and Georce W. Po tk, Esqrs., of Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., the distinguished breeders and turfmen. By his alliance with 
the family of the late James Jackson, Esq., and his associations with his 
elder brothers, Mr. P. very naturally took a deep interest in thorough-bred 
etock. A friend, who knew him intimately, pays the following tribute to his 
memory :— 

His true history can only be read in the hearts of those who knew him best. 
He was a trve specimen of the perfect gentleman, and a model of the sincere 
friend. Asason, brother, husband, and father, he had no superior. His re- 
mains were deposited in the cemetery at St. John’s Chapel, seven miles west of 
Columbia, on Monday, the 27th ult., attended by a large number of his rela- 
tions, friends, and aquaintances, who felt and knew that they had lost one whose 
place can never be supplied. He has been taken from among us in the prime 
of manhood ; but he bas met the fate of all the living. He was a rare exam- 
ple of every noble and exalted quality that adorns our nature. 





Havanna Races.—Mr. Garrison advertises in the “Spirit,’”’ the programme 
of his meeting at Havanna, over the Valdes Course. The purse for three mile 
heats is $3000! There are two purses of $1500, two of $1000, one of 
$1250, and others, all of which will be hung up at the Judges’ stand and paid 
without reduction in gold ! 





Mobile Race Course for Sale-—Mr. Davin StepHenson, the proprietor of 
the Bascombe Course, Mobile, Ala., offers to dispose of it. The course com- 
prises some forty-three acres, and the adjoining land for stables nearly as much 
more. He proposes to sell out to a Stock company for twenty thousand dollars, 
to be divided into 200 shares of $100 each, half payable in cash when the stock 
is subscribed and certificates issued, and the balance in one or two years. Jacob 
S. Marsh, of Mobile, is authorised to receive subscriptions for stock, and has 
opened books for that purpose. 
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The New Southern Champion.—It gives us great pleasure to state that 
Messrs. Townes’ superb colt Regent, by Imp. Priam out of the celebrated 
Fantail by Sir Archy, has just gone intothe hands of AnraurR Taytor, and 
wi'l come eut in the Spring under the auspices of the ** Napoleon of the Turf” 
-—Col. Jonnson. A private letter to us from Virginia, contains the following 
paragraph :— 

‘Regent will probably show on some of your Northern Conrses this Spring. 
I will wager you a bottie of Claret and a plug of Lerrwica Honey-dew, that 
he wins the first four mile race he runs, against any thing or any where !”’ 

“* Done!” say we, though we think we can name Two MaARés that can * take 
his measure.” Nous verrons. 


Spring Meetings at the North.—The following will be the plan of the 
Northern Campaign :— 


Alexandria Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Mount Vernon Course, Ist Tuesday, 2d May. 
Washington Jockey Club Spring Meeting, National Course, 2d Tuesday, 9th May, 
Baltimore Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Kendall Course, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 
Philadelphia Jockey (:lub Spring Meeting, Camden Course, 4th Tuesday. 23d May. 

New York Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Union Course, 5tn Tuesday, 30th May. 





We are apprised from ‘‘the proper quarter” that Col. Y. N. Otiver will 
continue to have the management of the fine courses at Louisville and 
Lexington, as usual, this year. 

Maj. Jones’ Truzton has left town for Toronto, U. Canada, where he is to 


be trained for the ensuing campaign. He will be a decided acquisition to 
the Canadian Turf. 





Death of Riddlesworth.—We heartily wish some twenty or thirty stallions 
we could name were sent to Kentucky, under the conviction that they would 
not long ‘*cumber the earth.” To the list of horses of distinction that have 
lately * shuffled off this mortal coil’’ in that State, we have to add the celebra- 
ted Riddiesworth. The Lexington ‘* Observer and Reporter” of the 15th inst. 
makes the following announcement :— 


Riddlesworth. —We regret to learn that the distinguished imported stallion, 
Riddlesworth, died on Saturday morning last, at the stables of Mr. James L. 
Bradley, where he made his last, and was to have made his present seasen. 
His disease was inflammation of the lungs. 

Riddlesworth was bred by the Earl of Jersey in 1828, and was got by the re- 
nowned Emilius, out of the equally celebrated Fillagree by Svothsayer, the 
dam of Cobweb and half a dozen others of repute. Riddlesworth was consi- 
dered the best horse in England of his year, from the style in which he won his 
races. In 1832 he was suld to Germany, where his colts have run success- 
fully, but being a great favorite with Mr. Tattersall, he was repurchased and 
taken back to England, and made his first and ouly season there in 1839. In the 
autumn of that vear he was purchased by Dr. J. C. Nort, and other gentlemen 
of Alabama, where he stood for two seasons at Mount Meigs and Montgomery. 
None of his stock have yet come out in this country, but we hear it is gene- 
rally of high promise. 

Death of Miss Walton —We regret having to state that Watter Livine- 
ston, Esq. has recently lost his celebrated brood mare, Miss Walton. Sne 
died within a few days at his residence on Staten Island from lockjaw. Miss 
Walton though 22 years of age, would not have been thought to be, by a su- 
perticial observez, over six or seven years old. Sne was got by Mendoza (own 
brother to Sir Walter) out of Young Maid of the Oaks, the dam of Medoc, and 
was favorably known to the Sporting World as the dam of Goliah, Floranthe, 
Dosoris, Zela, aud other good ones. 





Challenge to Riflemen —A Philadelphia correspondent desires us to publish 
a challenge to the Riflemen in London or its vicinity, and also to have it inserted 
in * Bell’s Life.” If the geatieman referred to means shooting, he will see the 
propriety of furnishing his address, when his challenge shall be published as he 
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desires. How can he expect any attention will be given toa challenge dated 
** America,” and signed ** Mickey Free ?” 


The Newmarket Jockey Club, at Petersburg, Va , has been re-organized by 
Mr. Hare. ‘The matter has been taken up with spirit and there is every chance 
that ‘*the eagle eyed Orway,” as ** N.” calls him, will have a tip top meeting. 





PROSPECTS OF THE TROTTING TURF. 

Trotting will soon be a most formidable rival to Racing at the North, unless 
those especially interested in the success of what are deemed the legitimate 
Sports of the Turf, ‘take hold” and “do something.” The “ trotting men” 
have a deal the most enterprise, industry and go-aheadiliveness, and in this city, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, they are “laying themselves out’’ to 
eclipse in the forthcoming campaign, all previous doings. 

The season at the North is so unusually backward that no trainer has been 
able to gallup his horses yet. As we write this article (on the 19th ult.,) 
the snow is more than a foot deep; for six weeks past it has hailed, snowed, 
thawed,’ or rained, nearly every day, or as Tom Hood facetiously remarked, 
‘first it blew, then it snew, then it thew, and then it friz, horrid!” Hiram 
Wooprvrr, who is training Cayuga Chiet for a match in April, is working bim 
on the 3d Avenue! Hiram will do well to remember that Post Boy got his 
shoulders knocked to pieces by being galloped there, and never made a good 
race ‘afterwards. A macadamized avenue is not quite so safe as our friend 
‘* Sammy's” sand track. 

Notwithstanding the season great preparations are making for several sport- 
ing events in prospective. Hiram Woodruff has leased a portion of the houve 
and stables of Mr. Van Boskirk, at Hoboken; and will exercise probably, on 
the Beacon Course He has Cayuga Chief, Hector (the fine Abdallah colt.) 
Ajax, Ann Douglas, Duchess, Ariel, and expects an addition, of about * a ba- 
ker’s dozen” of * green ’uns.”” Aaron Burr is daily expected trom Baltimore— 
to go into this string. 

Grorce Spicer ia “in town” with Americus, Governor Porter, (a ‘* dark”’ 
Philadelphia horse—said to be ‘one of ’em,”) Bulwer, Abelard, and some 
others. 

Reep, in Crosby street, has Snafite, and the celebrated matched horses Hard- 
ware and Apology, that can knock off their miles in double harness a long way 
inside of 2:50! 

Wuee an has a double team that report says ‘‘can knock the forties into 
fits.” He will have five or six good ones at work in a few weeks. 

“ Harry” Jones has Oneida Chief and Postmaster,we are told. ‘‘ CorngeL”’ 
BarTIing, also, is said to have two “ rousers !” 

Asert ConkLin has just returned to Long Island, and is making arrange- 
ments to train a formidable corps of cavalry. 

In Philadelphia they have Dutchman (who is said to have been in work 
throughout the winter,) Rifle,and an immense troop of horse. The gallant little 
Ripton is there, too, in the hands of George Youne. 

Several “‘ saucy”’ matches for the Spring have already been made—no less 
than three between Ripton and Americus! [‘*Hi! Hi!”] There is to bea 
spicy flare up, too, between the ** Artful Dodger” (Ripton) and Cayuga Chief, 
80 that all that people have to do, is, to “ set their megs” and go it lke bricks! 
These great sporting events are to come off (all of them over the Beacon 
Course) in the following order :— 

First and foremost, Cayuga Chief gives Ripton “ a turn” for $500 a side, 
half forfeit, Mile heata in harness, (sulkies) on Thursday, the 20th April. 

On Monday, 15:h May, Ripton and Americus go Three mile heats in harness, 
for $1000 a side. ' 

Oo Moaday, 22d May, they go Two mile heats, in harness, for $1000 a 
side. 

On Monday, 29th May, they go Mile heats, in harness, for $1000 a side. 
Already $500 have been put up to bind $1500 more as forfeit, which is to be 
deposited between the Ist and 3d May. The only full, true and particular 
account of all these matches, and other sporting matters, will be seen in the 
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“Spirit,” and its “small bill *—the “Sporting Chronicle "—for which thou 
sands are already “snatching and eager.” ([*‘ Hear! Hear! from all pars 
of the” country !] 





A WORD OR TWO ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 

Tt is not without a manifest palpitation of the heart, and the fear of our vene 
rable frie.d Gen. Geornce G——n before our eyes, that we announce that 
Trout Fishing is at hand! Conroy’s establishment, at 52 Fulton street, is 
beginning to be the daily resort of the disciples of time-honored Izaak Walton ; 
new ros and reels are to he seen “sticking out,” almost anywhere about town. 
“about a feet.” ‘Tue oLp HANDS” are getting new tips for their well tested 
rods, that have grown tough in the service, and overhauling their lines, reels, 
and the miscellaneous contents of their baskets. Since pleasant weather has 
set in, an occasional * old file’? may be seen slily wending his way down to 
Spring Creek, or poking his ugly nose about the beautiful ponds of Jamaica. 
Fortunately most of them are still balf frozen over, but in the tide streams on 
“the South side”? of Long Island there wiil soon be good fishing. 

Usually there have been many very large trout taken at Lir. Sneprcor's as 
early as February. ‘A nice party’? were down there a fortnight since, but 
caught more colds than fish. Stump Pond is still covered with ice, we hear, 
and ‘** Black Harry ” has sent us word that ‘it’s no use (o try em iv the Creek 
yet!” Two or three ** young pins”’ from town are down at Uncle Sam Car- 
MAN's at Fire Place, but as our friend the ex-Alderman has not sent us yet 
‘the first big trout of the season,” as he promised, we take it for granted that 
the “sockdollagers” talked of are merely ‘*the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

As every season brings out new candidates for piscatory fame, let them take 
a word of advice, which they shall have gratis. On no consideration purchase 
a fancy rod, and never loan a good one. We lost two last season, ** hook and 
line,” and had two more returned nearly useless. N.B. Most people take no 
more care of a borrowed rod or gun than they do of a borrowed umbrella. Get 
your tackle at Conruy’s, who will fit you out without humbugging you with 
fancy lines or flies. Let everything be substantial, and of the very best qua- 
lity ; more than all, don’t cumber yourself with anything you do not actually 
require. Instead of purchasing extra leaders, or hvoks on snells, buy a hank 
of silk-worm yvut, and bend them on yourself. Until you can tie your own 
hooks, and make your own leaders, you will only be able to frighten the 
eminently respectable inhabitants of the Lung Island trout streams ; you will 
save yourself and friends a deal of trouble and expense by a few weeks’ prac- 
tice in the Park Fountain. Do not think of one of those expensive, long han- 
dled scrap-nets for landing fish; you might as well be bothered with a barber’s 
pole, surmounted with a wig block. Conroy will furnish you with a gaff for a 
shilling, which you can tote in your vest pocket ; tie this securely on a six feet 
stick, when you reach your fishing ground, and it will answer your purpose in- 
finitely better. You may require a net for catching killies, possibly, but if you 
do, buy anet merely ; it can be bent in three minutes on a forked stick, and 
when not in use, occupies no more space in your basket, or a pocket of your 
fishiag jacket than a handkerchief. All such traps as ‘swivel sinkers ”’ (save 
for bass) and artificial frogs and fish, are out and out humbugs, and so are snap 
hooks. ‘Tere, that will do—and when you have wet as many lines, or can 
throw a fly with **the Tall Son of York,’’ you may talk—you may. 


A Mr. Rosert Brepsoe, of Eatonton, Ga., contrives to “ pile up the agony ’’ 
a little higher on a horse of his called Young Hedgford than we have known 
since reading the ‘stud hurse poetry”? written on a famous Kentucky pacer, 
Hear him :— 

Young Hedgford’s dam was sired by the imported horse Eagle, the best horse 
of his day, naviag won wiilst apoa the Turf in England the enormous amount 
of $934,773, which ts a matter of record in the Racing Calendar of America, 
as well asin England; his grandam by the fine imported horse Dragon ; the 
rest of his ancestry on the dam's side of the best American bloods. Young 
Hedgford himself was sired by the famous imported horse Hedgford, full bro- 
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ther to Birmingham, undoubdtedly the best horse in England, having beaten the 
justly celebrated imported horse Priam, and twenty-six others, in the same race, 
for the great St. Leger Stakes, for which none except the best horses in the 
kingdom run. 

Young Hedgford * can take ourhat!”” We * pass!” 












John Blount and Eliza Calvert are again in the field. The latter has a re- 
markable turn of speed, and is one of the most promising mares in the Old Do- 
minion. She is in the stable of our friend Dr. Payne. The renowned John 
Blount is one of the best horses ever bred in Virginia ; over a good course, in 
good condition, he could have run two heats mighty low down in the forties. 
He 1s in Mr. Hare’s stable, and we fervently hope his game leg will stand, and 
long do him good service. _-— 


Prospect of Sport at Havanna.—Our correspondents ia different sections of 
the country express a great degree of confidence that the establishment of an 
American race course at Havanna will open anew market for our thorough- 
bred stock, more especially as stallions and mares are allowed to be imported 
free of duty, while geldings are heavily taxed. In the British West India Is. 
lands, more particularly in Jamaica, there are a great number of established 
Jockey Clubs which give purses as large as any of those in the United States. 
A wholesome rivairy between the Turfmen of the Spanish and British Islands 
would be productive of great benefit to the American breeders, inasmuch as 
horses can be imported there froin any of the Atlantic cities at half the cost of 
their sphipment from England. The N. O. * Picayune” of the 8ih instant has 
the following paragraphs on the subject :— 

We have had the pleasure of conversing with gentlemen who came over in 
the steamship Alabama from Havanna last week. We are very happy to learn 
something definite as to the prospects of the new race course. Whatever may 
be the zeal with which turfmen here may encourage Mr. Garrison, unless he 
can enlist in his favor the prominent gentlemen in Havanna, the project will be 
likely to fall through. Mr. Garrison has succeeded in obtaining the counte- 
rance of the Captein General of the island for his enterprise. By the express 
permission of his Excellency, the course is named the ** Valdes Course,” and 
from the same high quarter every facility has been offered to the proprietor. In 
obtaining such distinguished patronage, and in forwarding his interests in other 
modes, Mr. Garrison has been particularly indebted to the kindness of the 
Count de Santovenia, a gentleman of the highest consideration, end alike dis- 
tinguished for the liberality of his sentiments and,the generous hospitality which 
he dispenses. Mr. de Lara, the nephew of the Count, and, like him, noted for 
his abilities and his acquirements, bas rendered signal service to the cause. 
Indeed, all classes in the Havanna look with favor upon the effort of Mr. Garri- 
son to establish a race course. 

It is particularly gratifying to hear, too, from such gentlemen as have re- 
cently visited Havanna, how kindly and hospitably they have been received 
there, while their descriptions of the attractions of the city, its gaieties and 
amusements, are glowing in the extreme. The mode of life prevailing among 
visitors to the island is represented to us as being much as in the United 
States, from the number of hote!s kept by Americans or Englishmen; while, 
at the same time, thev enjoy all the pleasures to be derived from a residence 
in a foreign capital, and that one of the most peculiar in its character, and in- 
viting in its novelties and its gaieties, in the known world! We are sanguine 
in the hope that the establishment of Mr Garrison’s course will eventually lead 
to more frequent intercourse between the citizens of Havaona and this clyt. 
Should racing take root among them, we may expect to see the amateurs from 
that island in attendance upon our meetings, when we venture to assure them 
that the attentions extended by them to citizens of the United States will be 
gratefully remembered and cordially reciprocated. 


















































The New Race Course in Louisiana.—Mr. A. B. Newsom, (a Tennessee 
acquaintance of ours) who has recently established a course at Clinton, East 
Feliciana, advertises his meeting to commence on the 27th ultimo. The new 
Jockey Club convened on the 4th ult., and elected Laravetre Saunpers, Esq., 
President, and D. J, Fuvxer, Esq., and R. Brown, Esq., Vice Presidents. 
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The match for $500 a side, between Tom Benton and Postmaster, is off, the 
latter having paid forfeit. The match was to have been trotted (two mile 
heats, under the saddle), on the Beacon Course, un the 20th May. 





J.D. Overton, of Fulton, claims the name of Van Leer, for his b.c., 3 yrs. 
old, by African, out of Blue Bonnet by Arab, grandam by Bagdad. 

The Canadian Turf. —We learn from our editorial friends on “ t’other side 
of the Line,” that at tne annual meeting of the members of the Montreal Turf 
Club, held at Swords’ Hotel, on Tuesday, the 71h March, the following gentle- 
men were elected officers of the club for the ensuing year :— 

President. —The Hon. Col. Gore. 

Vice President.—Charles Penner, Esq. 

Stewards.—The Hon. C. C. S. DeBleury, Lieut. Col. Ermatinger, G. W. 
Aubrey, Esq., R.A.; Lord Tullamore, 43d Regt.; Hon. John Pangman, Capt. 
T. W. Jones, Q.L D. 

Treasurer.—Geo. D. Gibb, Esq. 

Secretary.—Samuel David, Esq. 





EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH VS. TIME. 
Over the Centreville Course, Long Island, Saturday, May 31, 1834. 


FOR $2000—100 MILES IN 10 HOURS. 


BY A PAIR OF MATCHED HORSES IN HARNESS. 


The details of the followmg match of which little else than the result was 
communicated for publication at the time, has, at our request, been furnished by 
the official Timer, and one of the parties interested, both of whom are well 
known in this community as gentlemen of equal integrity and intelligence. 

The match was made between B. R. Tueatr, Esq, and Mr. — , both of 
this city, in the Spring of 1834. ‘The terms of the match were that Mr. Theall 
would trot a pair of bay geldings kept and used as his private carriage horses, 
side by side, as a pair,in double harness, before a four wheeled waygon or car- 
riage, 100 miles in 10 hours aud 20 minutes [the 20 minutes being allowed for 
rests or stops, but the horses not to be kept in motion longer than 10 hours) for 
$2000—the match to come off any day during the month of May, and upon any 
ground that Mr. Theall might select, he giving the opposite party twenty-four 
hours previous notice. The horses were Master Burke, a confirmed crib-biter, 
aged about 12 years, and Rodin, aout 8 years old. 

Notice was first given for Thursday, May 29th, and the ground selected was 
the Centreville Trotting Course, Long island, [1 mile and 10 feet round] but 
it having at an early hour commenced raining violently, the match was post- 
pened until the following 

Saturday, May 31st, 1834.—A little before 9 o'clock, A.M., the horses ap- 
peared on the ground, harnessed as a pair, with cross reins, and attached to a 
very light four-wheeled carriage, with a sulkey body (of the size of a common 
chair) mountec on the springs or thorough-braces, as a seat for the driver; the 
weight of the carriage was 185 lbs. Mr. Geo. Spicer, the celebrated trainer 
and jockey of trotting horses, was selected to drive the match ; his weight was 
within a fraction of 150 lbs. Robin wae altogether tov high in flesh, and had a 
false quarter in one fore foot, of which he complained—Master Burke was in fine 
condition. The ground was in as good order as could be wished, the rain on 
the Thursday previous having cooled and somewhat softened the surface, which 
was naked as a turf, and smooth, composed of a sandy loam, yet in general 
rather firm and hard. ‘The odds before starting were two to one on time. 

At 20 minutes after 9 o'clock, A.M., they went off at a moderate pace, and 
continued at the rate of from five to six minutes per mile, until they had gone 
ten miles; they were then pulled up and breathed for about half a minute. The 
following is an accurate statement of the manner in which they were driven, 
and of the different stoppages during the pertormance :— 
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At the end of the 10th mile they were stopped ..........----.-..-- 0:35 sec. 
6 6 2th = iT “6 PIES TOE a 2:40 
és “ 30th “ “ “ 2, te PR EH Ra 3:02 
“ec se 40th “ “ “6 RE RES See 1:21 
“ec ts 50th te “es “ ee EE i ee 11:19 

{Here they wese unharnessed and rubbed down.) 

“ “ 60th “6 sc ss ae haere ele ere Ae 3:44 
“e 6 Toth “ec “cc ‘“ ee NS, SP 0:42 
* 6 80th “ “ “sé a ial 0:41 
‘6 ““ 90th “ss “ “ 0 a ol ee 3:17 
hd 95th “ se “ Eee ee = SE Ske 0:30 
ss 6 98th “sc “6 “ he! let et tae 0:43 

i | ee Ee a 28:34 


The 100 miles were accordingly trotted in 9 hours 48 minutes and 48 seconds, 
which being subtracted from the time taken by the stoppages 28 minutes 34 
seconds, gives the total time 10 hours 17 minutes 22 seconds, thus beating the 
time allowed (of 10 hours 20 minutes) two minutes and thirty-eight seconds ! 

We have preserved the time in which each mile was trotted, the shortest was 
5:06, and the longest 7:27. The horses showed no symptoms of distress in 
the first 50 miles ; here the odds became in favor of the performance. When 
they had accomplished 80 miles Robin appeared to be much affected and his 
respiration became long and difficult ; here it was suggested by Mr. Spicer to 
take the draught off his traces, which was acceded to by Mr. Theall ; conse- 
quently the entire draught during the remainder of the match fell on Master 
Burke, which double duty he performed in gallant style, Robin laying back on 
his collar merely keeping uphis pace. At the 80th mile betting changed against 
the horses, and the odds continued to increase until the last mile. Robin was 
dead beat, but Master Burke could have done still more. 

The course being circular they were trotted the first 37 miles with the left 
hand to the pole, but here Master Burke became restive, and would not work up 
well—as many supposed from fatigue—but such an idea was not entertained for 
a moment by those who knew his indomitable game. The horses were in con- 
sequence turned, and the next 36 miles driven with the whip-hand to the pole, 
when Master Burke gallantly redeemed himself. They were now turned again 
and went once round, but it was very evident that Master Burke had some queer 
notions about which side he did his work; they were accordingly turned once 
more and finished the match with the whip hand to the pole. 

The utmost credit is due to Spicer for the great judgment evinced by him 
throughout, and his coolness and management. He persevered to the end with- 
out taking any refreshment whatever ; the horses had a liitle oat-meal and water 
occasionally when stopped. 

This we consider the most extraordinary performance on secord. Tom Thumb 
went 100 miles in a lignt two wheeled suikey in 10 hours 7 minutes. A horse 
at Charleston, South Carolina, was matched in January, 1826, to travel 50 times 
round the Washington Race Course (a distance of 50 miles) in five successive 
hours, either in harness or under the saddle, which he performed in harness, 
having 2 minutes and 12 seconds to spare. But when the impediments to free 
action and stride which occur tua pair of horses coupled together (compared to 
one singly) are taken into consideration, neither of these performances and par- 
ticularly the last, can be named with that of Mr. Theall’s horses. 

During the last fourteen miles of Mr. Theall’s extraordinary match Master 
Burke was not only obliged to do all the work but to drag along his partner, 
Robin, who supported himself by “* playing the old soldier” in a style that would 
have excited shouts of laughter on any otheroccasion. Master Burke was con- 
sequently a good deal punished near the close, but he would have gone through 
the match cheerfully, and without distress, had Robin been equal to him in endu- 
rance. At the conclusion of the match the horses were instantly unharnessed 
and warmly clothed ; thev were not suffered to lie down in the stable but were 
carefully groomed while walking ; on the following morning they waiked from 
the course to Mr. T.’s stable in town, a distance of nine miles or more, and, in 
the course of a few days, they were entirely recovered from the exhausting ef- 
fects of their immense day’s work. 
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Che Racing Calendar. 





TALLAHASSEE, Fra., MARION COURSE. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 17, 1843—The Cotton Stakes, for 3 yr. olds bred in Florida, colts 86lbs., 
fillies 88ibs. Sub. five bales of cotton each, twoit. Five subs. Two mile heats. 

Col. Jas. J. Pittman’s ch. c. John Francis, by Francis Marion, out of Mary Double- 
NES oo ccccnnncmnncensee sd aas DERE e se thdeNheebmensaoonmn 1 

Hayward & T: edwell’s ch. f. Ann Gilliard, by Gano, dam by Red Shark .......... a 3 

Time, 4:06—4: 10. 

The filly is a beautiful little animal, and her owners had high expectations ; 
but she is built on too fine a scale, and evidently wants s'amina. Whilst her 
competitor, the colt, is a second edition of old Francis Marion, which won the 
colts’ sweepstakes of $1000 subscription over this course in 1833, it is thought 
by judges that he has some better points for a race horse ; but he has yet to 
shew what he can do, having made this crop of cotton without any work. His 
spirited owner, who is the father of the Turf in Florida, is justly proud of him, 
having bred the sire and the son. 

SAME DAY—Second Race— Match, for ——. Mile heats. 
ee ee on ncn cca deanna nenemanemmmnes sili sinh css inci elec eel : 4 
Bans, a. A: SP OOO 56. cn cnnuenqdedhbehesaungetnsnccksantenseesnonnsees 2 2 

Time, 1:56—1:58. 

This was a very interesting race, but won easily by Mr. Long’s horse, to the 
great disappointment of the frends of Olid Admiral, who thought him a nag 
that would be hard to beat, and, considering the hard times, had laid up some 
pretty stout piles upon him. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18—Jockey Club Purse $275, $50 to go to the second best horse, 
free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 
124ibs. ; 3ibs allowed to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Maj. H. Kendall’s b. m. Martha Raney, by Imp. Luzborough, d by Sumpter,5yrs 1 1 

Col. Jas. J. Pittman’s b. f. Jane Bascombe, by John Bascombe, dam by Baron 
PUN a ils eed clin ede An ecic gnc enna og ca chia ak ASA tain we antec 2 dist. 

Thos. Brown’s b. h. Tacon, bv Imp Felt, out of Virginia by Virginian, 5yrs.... 4 dist. 

F. P. Gerow’s ch. m. Clarissa (own sister to Clarion), by Monmouth Eclipse, dam 
es ee ON occ onc ecieanks cas baeun sabe bkse dbadabeediabiiacerocece 3 dr 

Time, 3:56—3:52. 

Martha Raney was the favorite at large odds, and took the first heat without 
a brush. On the secoud heat there were some pretty heavy bets made on dis- 
tancing the field, which caused her very liberal and gentlemanly owner very 
reluctantly to give instructions to let her mend her pace, and at the close the 
field was nowhere. Clarissa was drawn after the first heat. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 19- Jockey Club Purse $425, $75 to go to the second best horse, con- 
ditions as betore. Three mile heats. 
Maj. 11. Kendall's b. c. Joe Sturges, by John Bascombe, dam by Thomas’s Sir An- 


ee eI 8 ee ele oak eae heanalAeneeaanaee 1 
W.R. Elliott’s (Col. N. Terry’s) b. f. Sally Hart, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Clear 
Pe Ce RUM RODOUNE: © YTS 65000ccnncaccundesnstanskwigssnssiensasecncs< 2 3 


Maj. George T. Ward’s b. f. Jeanette, ty Join Richards, dam by Diomed,4yis.... 3 3 
Time, 6:08—6;14. 

Joe Sturges carried four pounds over his weight. Sally Hart, who was just 
recovering from the distemper, and was in no conditiwn to run, was entered 
merely as an experiment, and to increase the sport, never baving been ina 
three mile race. Her owner advised her friends not to risk on her, as he was 
sure, in her ther condition, she could not win. 

Joe Sturges took the track, and maintained it for two miles and a half, when 
Sally Hart made a brush at him on the back stretch, but when they got to the 
turn, where the sand was heavy, she was too weak to keep her position, and 
-oe Sturges passed her aud took the heat cleverly. 

In the second heat, Joe Sturges manifesting no disposition to be sociable 
the young ladies seemed disposed to lower their aspirations to a contest for the 
second place; and Jeanette improving in her pace, a very animated struggle 
ensued between her and Saily Hart for the whole of the last two miles, the lat- 
ter coming in second by about a length. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 20—J. C. Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. H. Kendall’s b. m. Martha Raney, pedigree above, 5 yrs.........--. eee 1 
Thos. Brown’s b. h. Tacon, pedigree above, 5 yrs... ccccccccccccecccecceeee 2 2UF 
Time, 1:56—1:58. 


oe 





ee 
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This race excited no interest, as it was very certain that we had nothing to 
enter that could put Martha Raney up to her speed on any part of the ground. 
Mr. Elliott having had the distemper in his stable, his best chance, Veto, was 
thrown out ; and Col. Putman had nothing for this day, so Tacon was entered 
merely to make a race. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 21—Sweepstakes for the beaten horses of the previous days, weights 
as before. Sub. $25 each, to which the proprietor will add $25. Mile heats. 

F. P. Gerow’s ch. m. Clarissa, pedigree above, 6 yrs.......-....--..- ites bias 1 1 
R. Elliott’s b. f. Sally Hart, pedigree above, 3 yrs ..-..... 2 cece cece cence sencencces 3 3 
Time, 1:57—1:58. 

Thus closed the annual races over the Marion Course. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 10—Matchfor $300 Three mile heats. 

R. Elliott’s b. f. Saliy Hart, pedigree above, 3 yrs.......--.- -seee---eeeeeceeeeeee 2 
Maj. Geo. T. Waid's b.f. Jeanette, pedigree above, 4 yIS.... 2.22.22. -- ee een eeeene 2 2 
Time, 6:10—6:21. 

Epwin M. Dorsey, Sec’y. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., WASHINGTON COURSE 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 22, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages; 3 yr. olds 
to carry 9Ulbs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Four mile heats, 
L. Lovell’s (John E. Colhoun & Co.’s: gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of 


Datey Cromeer Dy Onte'S Oncar, BOOK a oo ccincccccnodccnccncesececséoasme 4311 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr.,out of Daisy (the 
dam of Kate Converse) by Kosciusko, aged.......-....... Sidechiiethinta Seana §1382 


Col. W. Hampton’s ch. m. Rowtonella, by Imp. Rowton, out of Sally Hop- 
Ee Ns OF NE ind nna asncn ce adas Seek keodsaanubedu immed 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s b. m. Mary Thomas, by Imp. Conso), out of Parrot by 
WOURNNINEL, 2 OED 4.0 can cicnen saan dhannnenerakssemeekeeaekekaiaameans 1 
M.R. Singleton’s Imp. b. f. by Augustns, dam by Orville—Sprightly,4 yrs 3 dr 
Time, 7:55—8:09—8:14—8:16. * Broke down. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Lewis Lovell’s b. h. Reveillee, by Virginian, out of Southerner’s dam, 5yrs...-.--. 1 1 
W. H. Sinkler’s ch. c. Billy Dykes, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Leocadia (the 
GORA OE TCS TOUR), SFTW oon ninctcnsscsnncnctechdbencenastrescaqasecasenes 
Time, 1:55—1:58. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 23—J. C. Purse $750, conditions as before. Three mile nents. 


wo 


3 r.o. 


Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. Martha Rowton,by Imp. Rowton—Phenomena, 5 yrs ..-... 

Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. m. Jeanette Berkley, by Bertrand Jr., out of Carolina by 
I a 3183 

J. B. Richardson’s ch. tf. Zoe,by Imp. Rowton, out of Leocadia, 4 yrs ........... 2 3dr 

M. R. Singieton's Imp. b, f. by Glaucus, out of (hristabel by Woful, 4 yrs -.... dist. 


Time, 5:54—5:59—6:18. 


This was an exceedingly interesting race, each heat being well contested. 
Jeanette Berkley had only been in training six weeks; she ran, therefore, un- 
der very disadvantageous circumstances ; nevertheless, she made a remarkably 
game race, and must, it was generally believed, have won the deciding heat 
had she been judiciously managed and jockied. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 24—J. C. Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s (Marion Deveaux’) ch.c. Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. 
SE ie Wes FOOD oknkniccen canna aenesinnsenebescsnndabsteeenaseetanees 4 
Col. W. Hampton’s (J. Lamkin’s) ch.m Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gal- 
BORIS BES onncnedonncesasconesocnece 66s cecnpebhobostéstqenansbnnekahsneeente 
M. R. Singleton’s b. m. Kate Converse, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Daisy by Kos- : 
CRs, F O08 scnccncccascetntenssgessncgregsenntimeenes incennnddeseaibnkeioms dist. 
Time,3:52—3:49. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s ch. f. Glenara, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Kitty Clover by Sir 
CE Binning cnc dckbnncduengns a seedaeehabebediennsnsesennedseeensenbnun 
Lewis Loveil’s ch. f. Atlsey, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 4 yrs ......... 23 
Time, 3:58—4:07. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 25—Purse $——, handicap weights. Three mile heats. 
Maj. Wim. Sinkler’s (Marion Deveaux’) ch c. Hero, pedigree above, 3 yrs. 90ibs... 1 1 
J. B. Richardson’s ch. f. Zoe, pedigree above, 4 yrs, 94lbs... ....cccccccccccccqecs Ss 2 
Time, 5:57—5:56. 


The following horses were handicapped for the three mile race above :— 





O.nega was handicapped to carry 123lbs. | Zoe was handicapped to carry .... 94lbs. 
Santa Anna sas «#423 | Jeanette Berkley dis coe 116 * 
Rowtonella si * 105 “ | Glaucus filly ms ae SO 
Mary Thomas sé of “ 100 é Hervu “oe 646 a 90 “ 
B.f. by Augustus ‘* «94 «| Mary Elizabeth =. & soe Be 
Martha Rowton ‘ “ #109 “* | Kate Converse wells coe 














nd 
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— pad--Seeand Race—Purse $——, conditions as on Friday. Mile heats, bes* 
in 5. 


L. Loveil’s b. f. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy, 4 yrs ...... : §.24 
W. H. Sinkler’s ch. c. Billy Dykes, pedigree above, 3 yrs ..........-.-.------- $33 
Time, 1:55—1:57—2:00. 

Thus terminated, over the Washington Course, the races for 1843. The 
sport during the week was uncommonly good, many heats having been closely 
and beautifully contested. Friday’s race brought out Mr. Deveaux’s splendid 
colt Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. Mania by Figaro, who fully realised all 
that had been expected from him by his recent debut at Pineville. He won in 
gallant style, without a struggle, the Jockey Club Purse on Friday, two mile 
heats, and on the following day the Handicap race, three mile heats. South 
Carolina, it is believed, may now boast the possession of two of the most pro- 
mising 3 yr. old colts in America, namely, Hero and Herald. The latter colt, 
the property of Col. Hampton, 15} hands high, with great strength, easy and 
beautiful action, carrying 93lbs., and wianing at the recen* meeting at Colum- 
bia ** The Hampton Piate,” two mile heats, without an effort, in 3:54—3:53, 
must prove a formidable nomination in the great Peyton Stake. Herald com- 
mences his journey to Nashville in April. 

The Jockey Club Ball, as usual, was a brilliant affair, and the Club Dinner an 
entertainment of great social enjoyment. In compliment to Oinega, the win- 
ner on the four mile day, among other appropriate toasts offered, Col. Hampton 
gave the following neat and classical sentiment :— 

‘“* Omega—She deserves a higher place in the alphabet. If she is not the 
Alpha, she certainly is the Beta (beater).”’ Joun B. Irvine, Sec’y. 


NATCHEZ, Miss., PHARSALIA COURSE. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 24, 1843—Citizens’ Purse $200, ent. $50 added. Two mile heats. 
Wra. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by Blacklock, 

RE IN ae ee eR AS, ONO RES 5 ee een Aree French. 1 1 
Miles Keliy’s b. f. Mary Bel/, by John Richards, dam by Top Gallant, 3 yrs. 83lbs 3 2 
A.L. Bingaman’s b. c. Dick Bluewater, by Woodpecker, out of Chuck-a-luck 

CRP Te Se CRON. OS DIB BOOB oink voccdnnctccbscnsnecasdnuncensesnsamenscee 

Time, 3:51—3:52. Course about tair. 
Won easily. Norma was the favorite vs. the field. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 25—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 73lbs., fillies 70lbs. Sub. $100 
each, h. ft., $25 if deciared. Mile heats. 

Miles Kelly’s ch. f. Virginia, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard Ton- 
IES PS IEEE IES ENE EE POE ee tee Woods. 2 1 1 

S$. Dubois’ (S. J. Taylor’s) ch.c. Gen. Dubays, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. 
NN RNG LEI T O 3 2 2 


Wa. J. Minor’s (M. McNulty's) b. f. St. Catherine, by Imp. Doncaster, dam 
NR oc i eee 1 2 dist. 


Time, 1:52—1:52—1:53. Course about fair. 

Before the start, Kate was the favorite at 3to 2 vs. the field. After the first 
heat, which was won in a canter, tLe odds rose to 2to 1. In the second heat, 
Kate lost forty yards at the start ; she, however, made it up in the back stretch, 
and was twenty yards ahead before three quarters of a mile had been run, ex- 
hibiting a turn of speed rare'y, if ever, before equalled. The brush was too 
loug and too strong for a young one; it was ‘linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” and told severely in the run home, where the little favorite tired, and was 
beaten by Virginia some twenty fect. In the third heat, the two Leviathans 
got off well together, and kept up a spirited contest to the finish, the filly win- 
ning by about ten feet. She was very well jockied by Woods, and was brought 
to the post in very good order by her trainer, Jim Davis, of Jim Bell notoriety. 

: A Youne Turrman. 


MOBILE, Ata., BASCOMBE COURSE. 
MoBILeE, 9th March, 1843. 
Dear P.—Had our Spring Meeting been attended with any eclat, or produced 
any good sport, I had not left you so long in ignorance of its resulis. A capi- 
tal race well described yields its moiety of enjoyment to the enthusiastic ab- 
sentee, whose imagination plays pruxy to his senses, but to waste words on a 
poor one is labor lost. It is as profitless as the effort to embody a shadow. 
Could our race accounts have given any e:nbellish: nent to your columns, I had 
not left them so long unwritten; but as they are only useful in keeping your 
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records complete, I trust they are yet in time. Lacon says—‘ When you have 


nothing to say, say nuthing,”—aud mindful of the aphorism, I * come to He- 
cuba at once.” 


MONDAY, Feb. 27, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 72lbs., fillies 69lbs 


. . Four 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft. One mile. 

Jas. E. Zuntz’s ro. g. Tigertail. by Wild Bill, out of Lucetta by Jerry..............--. 1 

Col. Robt. Smith’s gr. g. ; John H. Stephenson, by O’Connell, out of a Virginian mare 
i, RR TRE TEE HG ee EE IEE DEE RIT A HOLS OE EN 2 

Gen. Thos. "7 Scott’s b. c. Sir Mark Wood, by Pacific, out of an imported mare...... 3 

Col. R. B. Harrison’s b. c. Deformity, by Crazy 7 dam OF ViRGIRIES ccccccecccccee - 4 

ime, 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three 
subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Co}. Robt. Smith’s b]. g. Old Master (brether to Old Mistress), by Count Badger, 
a ae I Or SI askin oka bcndectebernnccetamenestcourdansuexanten 


a i 

M. J. McRae’s br. c. Jim Brown, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir Hal ......-.. << 2.3 

Maj. Wm. A. Verreil’s br. f. Jone, by Imp. Consol, dam by Pacific 3 3 

Time, 1:56—1:53. 

TUESDAY, Feb. 28—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. 
at $300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. 


Jas. E Zuntz’s ch. f. Susan Hill, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Susan Hull by Timoleon 1 ; 
Col. Robt. Smith’s ch. c. Borae, by Pacific,dam by Bagdad 


Time, 3:54—3:51. 
The Glencoe won easily. She is the same I told you to louk out for in my 
last records. The colt was bad with the distemper. 


WEDNESDAY, March 1~J. C. Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr olds to carry 86lbs — 


4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; allowing 3ibs. to mares and geldings. 
Two miie heats. 


Col. Robt. B. Harrison’s b. c. Joe Winfield, by John Dawson, out of Sally Dillard 
(Sleepy John’s dam), 3 yrs 


Three subs. 


peneeehesendesmdnedeeetdennendabennaeentsabedenne®s 1 
Jas. E. Zuntz’s br. f. Ione, pedigree above, 3 yrs... ..-.-----22-.-.0-2---0----- 2 2 dist. 
M. J. M‘Rae’s br. h. Jim Brown, pedigree above, 3 yrs......--...-------------00 dist. 
Col. Robt. Smith's ch. h. Bois d’Arc. by Eclipse, dam by Contention, 5 yrs ...... dist. 


Time, 3:53— 2:58. 
Bois d’Arc won the Ist heat, but was distanced for foul riding. 


THURSDAY, March 2—J. C. Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Robt. B. Harrison’s b. c. Sleepy John, by Jonn Dawson—Phenomena, 4 yrs... 1 1 
Col. Robt. Smitn’s ch. c. Borac, pedigree above, 3 yrs....-.cncc-scccecccccccccsse 3 8 


Time, 5:59—5:58. 
FRIDAY, March 3—Jockey Club Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 


Gen. Thos. B. Scott’s b. f. Hannah Harris (own sister to Jonn Bascombe), by Ber- 
trand, Outor Grey Bose OY FACCINE, 6 F1S...cnccconcccncccusschennastbesaedsoos 


Malcomb J McRae’s ch. m. Martha Carter, by Bertrand, out of Sally Naylor by 
OR RE ae OR ER Oe ne ee ee 


Co}. Robt. Smith’s ch. h. Bois d’Arc, pedigree above, 5 yrs 
Time, 8:00—8:04. 


sary March 4—Proprietor’s Purse $300, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
in 5 


Jas. E. Zuntz’s ch. f. Susan Hill, pedigree above, 4 yrs 

M. J. McRae’s br. c. Jim Brown, pedigree above, 4 vrs ..........-..---------- 2: 

Col. Robt. Smith’s gr. g. John H. Stephenson, pedigree BbOVG, 3 91S <2 .cncancus 3 3 dist 
Time, 1:55—1:55—1:57. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—‘‘ The Waverley Cup” of $50 value, presented by the Pro- 


prietors of the Waverley House ; ent. $10 each added; weights as before. Mile 
heats. 


J. McNicoll’s b.c. Monkey Dick, by Dick Singleton, dam by Trumpator, 3yrs. 3 1 1 


James E. Zuvtz’s gr. g. Joe Anderson, by John Anderson, dam by Imp. Levia- 
than, 4 Yr8 ...c..ccccecccccc--necece on avecesccscouscesascotecccncosesens 3 3 3 


Col. Robt. Smith’s bl. g. Old Master, pedigree above, 3 yrs ............---.-- 1 3 dist. 
J. R. Blacker’s b. f. Ella Murphy, by lmp. Glencoe, d. by Sir William, 3 yrs.. 4 dist. 
Time, 1:53—1:55—1:57. 

It rained in torrents, with so thick a fog that the horses were scarcely visible. 
And thus ended our Spring Meeting. 

Mr. D. Stepnenson has offered to sell the track out to our resident citizens ; 
and as his price is low, and terms easy, I hope the sale will be effected. The 
property contains over 80 acres, with the course, stands, and ample stabling for 
40 or 50 horses. The sum required is $20,000—one half in cash, and the rest 
in one and two years ; and the mode proposed is to sell in 200 shares of $100 
each, that so the track may become the property of our citizens, and the sports 
be conducted as in Charleston and Lexington. If this project can be carried 
out, you may look to see the Turf revive here, for were the management in the 
hands of our leading citizens, their families would attend the races, and you 
know what the influence of the ladies always is in such, or in all cases. 

Adieu! Health to you, and success to the “ Spirit.” 
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SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, Va., RACES. 


Omitted in the Calendar of 1842. 


TUESDAY, Aug. 30, 1842—Purse $50, ent. $5, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs. 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3ibs. allowed to mares and geldings. 





Mile heats. ) 
Isaac Foster, sen.’s b. g. Reindeer, by Timoleon, aged ...... cansneonees etessonssae 1 
Andrew Burne, jr.’s bl. h. by Mons. Tonson, 5 yrs... 2. coccn cc cence conc cccccccccccce dist. 
J. W. Sanius’ b. g. Bald Hornet, by Van Tromp, 6 yrs... .....-.-.--eccceeeeeeeeeee dist. 
P. A. Prindle’s ch. h. American Star, by Clinton, dam by Diomed, aged.........-.. dist. 
Wm. M. Welch’s b. f. Suckey, pedigree unknown, 4 yrs........-----.--eeeeeee--e- dist. 
° Thos. J. Burke’s ch. h. by Imp. Barefoot, dam by Bussorah, aged ................. dr 
Jas. H. Calwell’s b. g. by Young Clinton, dam by Van Tromp, 6 yrs....--....-.-. o oF 
Time ,1:58. a 


This was a ‘‘soft snap,”’ as Reindeer, after the first quarter, took the lead, 
was never headed, and won hard in hand. Great excitement: the owners ready 

to match the winner against **Old White-nose.”’ 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 31—Purse $100, ent. $10, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 





Jas. H. Calwell’s ch. h. Dan Marble, by Woodpecker, out of an own sister to : 
LL ELD TE IE AOU 1 1 | 
| J. W. Sanius’ b. m. Polly Hopkins, by Campbell's Lance, 6 yrs....-......------- 2 dist. i 
R. H. Farley’s b. m. by Bertrand, dam by Janus, 5 yrs ........--.2---- eee ene dist. 


Time, 4:30—4:25. | 
| This, too, was a ‘‘dead open and shut,” as the winner could have posted the 
| field in the first heat. He is, moreover, the horse that was started here in 1841 

| | in the two mile race, and was only beaten by about three quarters of a mile ; 
| but then he was in no condition, and carried 20\bs. extra. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sub. 
$25 each, h.ft. Mile heats. 


Ro. Nickle’s ch. f. by Matchem, dam by Clinton .........--.2- 2-22 .- ee oe eee eee — 
Thos. S. Campbell’s ch.c. by Young Barefoot, dam by Aristotle -...........-.... 2 2 
Gen. A. A. Chapman’s b. f. by Aristotle Jr., dam by Sir Archy ...........-----.--- dist. 


iB Time, 2:02—2:07. Won easily. 
SAME DAY— Third Race—Match for $50. One mile. 


Re. 3b. Perle © O..WA., DOGIFIOS UAENOW, BRON ooo dinn code a dccochnccsssseanerscesss 1 

i Isaac Foster, sen.’s b. g. Reindeer, pedigree above, aged .......--------.---ee-eeneee 2 
Time, 1:56. 

The owners and admirers of Reindeer (who won the first day) were so cer- 
tain that he could beat anything that ‘* wore hair,” that they had no hesitation 





in closing the above match, with the owners of a mare from Kanawha County, 
ten years old, that had run to the mail stage for two years, and was brought 
along merely for company for one of their horses in regular training. The re- 
sult shews that some people are ‘ smart.” 

THURSDAY, Sept. 1—Jockey Club Purse $150, ent. $15, conditions as before. Three 


mile hea's. 
Jas. H. Calwell’s ch. f. Peggy Hale, by Imp. Skylark, dam by Sir Charles,4 yrs... 1 1 
. A.Gibson’s ch. h. Parker, by Eclipse, out of Jane Shore by Sir Archy,5 yrs ...... 3 2 
G. P. Huddleston’s b. h. Telemachus, by Eclipse, dam by Virginian, 6 yrs.........- 3 3 


Time, 6:13—6:15. 

This was a very interesting and closely contested race. At the word ‘ off,” 
they went at a bulging rate for about two hundred yards, when the filly gra- 
dually pulled back to a respectful distance, and allowed the others to run as 
much as they pleased, until they came to the last half mile, when she went up, 
and after a very handsome brush, won the heat by a length. 

They all cooled out badly. ‘The filly, to me, was evidently too “ green,” 
and Parker cramped so badly that it was thought he would fail on the course, 
and certainly could not start again; but he improved slowly by a little mode- 
rate exercise, and when the call sounded for the second heat, he looked not 
much the ‘‘ worse for wear.” The second heat was much like the first, inas- 
much as the two horses, very imprudently, it was thought, ran at each other 
from the start, and allowed the filly to trail for two miles and a half, when she 
slipped up and won the heat; not as easily, however, as she did the first, as , 
Parker was close upon her haunches, and Telemachus well up in the crowd. 

Tous ended our fourth annual meeting. As for the quarter races during the 

| week, ma conscience! Burton’s ‘* Bulger Ball’’ couldn’t have ‘ touched bot- 
tom.” Yours with respect, A. E 











